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POPULAR CELEBRATIONS IN MEXICO. 


Tue student of folk-lore can nowhere find a more interesting 
field for the study of popular celebrations than our sister republic. 
We find there a most curious mingling of native American ideas and 
practices with those of medieval Europe. Three centuries and a 
half ago a civilized people, among whom pageants and processions 
were popular, who were superstitious to a degree, and in whose 
make-up there was a strain of cruelty, came into contact with a 
barbarous folk who delighted in rude dramas, mimetic dances, and 
cruel religious ceremonies. Mingling must needs take place ; it was 
the more rapid as an astute priesthood quickly adopted and modified 
what it could not suppress. The population of Mexico to-day falls 
roughly into three divisions. There are a few people of pure Euro- 
pean blood ; there are many more half-breed Spanish-Indians ; there 
are still more Indians of pure blood. The latter in many districts 
still speak their old languages, wear their ancient dress, and with 
great conservatism keep alive, under an apparent Catholicism, far 
more of their old-time superstition than is generally realized. 

Three elements enter into the popular celebrations of the country : 
(a) there should be, and there is, some survival of real Indian cele- 
brations. The religious processions, the ceremonial and mimetic 
dances, and the rude dramas of the natives, could not be annihi- 
lated ; they would naturally, however, be profoundly modified in 
most cases. (b) There should be, as there was, the bodily introduc- 
tion here of simple festivals of Europeans. At the time of the dis- 
covery, Europe was far more simple and more spontaneously joyous 
than at present. Street performances were common. Miracle plays 
and passion plays were rendered in many places. Maypole dances 
and other regularly recurrent games and gayeties were general. 
Holy Week and Easter were especially times of rude sport, excite- 
ment, and joy. (c) There should be introduced by the priests of the 
new religion many purely religious ceremonies of a popular kind. 
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While some of these would, of course, be confined to the interior of 
the churches, others — processions, blessings, public prayers — 
might be out-of-door performances. With the mixture of blood 
between the conqueror and conquered, with the conversion of the 
natives to at least a nominal Christianity, with daily and intimate 
contact between the two unlike cultures, these three elements 
became so profoundly mingled and mutually modified that it is often 
difficult to say which preponderates in a given celebration. 

Mexico is preéminently a land of /ocal peculiarities. This is shown 
in every detail of life. Salamanca is a town of glove-makers; its 
neighbor, Celaya, is famous for candies ; Irapuato sells strawberries 
every day of the year, while no other town thereabouts makes a 
specialty of them. For pretty miniature sombreros made of gayly 
dyed fibre, you must go to Aguas Calientas; for inlaid steel and 
silver work, to Amozoc; for straw pictures, to Puebla. The whole 
land is a potter’s shop, but the wares of each town almost are charac- 
teristic. The vessels of Guadalajara, San Felipe, Oaxaca, Guada- 
lupe, Cuauhtitlan, are instantly recognized. The man of Jalisco 
wears different sandals from he of Oaxaca. Water-carriers in the 
different towns differ in dress and in the mode of carrying their jars, 
and in the jars themselves. Local independence shows itself also 
in the popular celebrations. It is true that some celebrations — 
particularly those introduced from Europe — are to be found almost 
everywhere ; many of the most interesting, however, are observed 
only at a single town, or in a cluster of related towns. 

Music forms a feature in many of these celebrations. It often 
varies with the occasion. One might secure a curious collection of 
old-fashioned Spanish instruments here. Some curious instruments 
may also be found in use, which are modifications, toward European 
types, of Indian originals. Among such we should place the /am- 
bour, or drum. It is perhaps the lineal descendant of the series of 
native drums, but closely approaches old Spanish models. Besides 
purely Spanish instruments and profoundly Spanish-influenced Indian 
instruments, we may, now and again, see purely Indian instruments 
in use. Such probably is the simple fz¢a, a whistle made of a cane, 
which gives a beautifully clear sweet note. The chirimiya Bandelier 
names as probably original, though somewhat modified ; it is a sim- 
ple, short, flaring horn of wood, with perhaps eleven holes, and with 
a separable mouthpiece in which a folded bit of leaf furnishes the 
vibrating lip; it gives a high, shrill, almost ear-splitting sound, and 
is still quite widely used: we have seen it — and heard it — at Gua- 
dalajara, Puebla, and Mitla. The shell trumpet, concha, or guiguts- 
tli of the Aztecs is still in use among the Mixtecs. At San Juan 
de Guichicovi, the Mixes still use the curious mya, which consists 
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of an earthen vessel, two round bodies one above the other, over the 
open top of which is tightly stretched a cover of iguana skin; the 
neck and head of some creature are modelled on the lower body ; in 
this head there is an aperture for the relief of air-pressure. This 
instrument is about fifteen inches in height, and gives a fine clear 
tone when beaten. At purely Indian towns, on the occasion of 
celebrating dances, or fietas, in which a large aboriginal element still 
remains, the wooden drums Auehuetl and teponastle may be used. 
In the museum at Toluca is a magnificent specimen of the former, 
which is old and had been used until very lately in the popular 
celebrations in a neighboring Indian town. It is more than three 
feet in height, and measures sixteen inches across the top. It is cut 
from a single block of wood, a section of a tree trunk, which has 
been hollowed out into a thin-walled upright cylinder; the lower 
part has been cut away so as to leave three broad low legs for sup- 
port. Its surface is beautifully carved with fine figures of an eagle- 
warrior, two rampant beasts, and a hieroglyphic design. The legs 
each bear an independent carving, and an ornamented band sep- 
arates the two series. A piece of skin or membrane is stretched 
across the top. The ¢efonastle is a horizontal drum. It consists of 
a log perhaps thirty inches long and seven or eight inches in diame- 
ter. The énds are left solid, but the central portion is hollowed out 
below, leaving only a thin layer of the wood above. This is cut into 
two lips nearly approaching at their free ends, which are struck by 
sticks wrapped at one end with balls of leather. We have been told 
that there are but three days a year when one may work at making 
one of these ¢eponastles; all are Thursdays, and one of them is 
Thursday of Holy Week. It is said, too, that if a seponastle is to 
give its best results it must have drink ; tequila or other spirits put 
upon its lips make it loud and sonorous. 

It is not easy to suggest a classification of Mexican celebrations. 
The following fourfold division is simply a suggestion for con- 
venience; an aid to bring the matter clearly before the mind for 
definite study : — 

1. Native and ancient danzas and dramas. 

2. Commemorative dramas. 

3. Religious plays. 

4. Religious celebrations. 

We have witnessed examples of most of these. Among them the 
Tastoanes, the Danza de la Conquista, the Pastores, the ceremony of 
Blessing the Animals, and Burning Fudas may be selected as illus- 
trative. 

The Jastoanes has long been celebrated by the Indians of Mes- 
quitlan, now part of Guadalajara. It has been studied by Alberto 
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Santoscoy, and described by myself in the “ Outlook” for January 18, 
1896. Originally it was perhaps a war dance with Aztec words. It 
is now a definite drama which vaguely commemorates and depicts 
the struggle of Christianity and Paganism, with the final victory 
of the former. Its rendition requires an entire afternoon. “ First 
the men put up ‘the throne.’ This was a curious structure made of 
poles and posts; ropes were used to tie the timbers together, and 
not a nail appeared. When finished, four uprights planted in the 
ground supported a series of cross horizontal poles, serving as a 
wide ladder leading up to a rude seat at top. This, composed of 
three poles lashed side by side, was roomy encugh for six or seven 
persons to sit upon at one time. The throne finished, dressing 
began. The dramatis personze comprised Santiago, or St. James, 
three kings, one queen, two Moors, two captains, and eight Tas- 
toanes. Santiago was not masked; dressed in jacket and knee- 
trousers of pink and purple satin, he wore a broad-brimmed cavalier’s 
hat with a plume of white feathers on his head, white stockings on 
| his shapely legs, and a pair of cast-off gaiters on his feet. The three 

| kings are an outgrowth of the magi, and are supposed to represent 
FF three types of mankind, — the white, the negro, and the Mexican. 
| | They were masked with reference to this idea, and were dressed in 


P| tawdry finery. The queen was a nondescript. The part was taken 

by the tallest man in the company ; in quite regal fashion she loomed 
. | high up above the kings. Dressed in a black and blue silk gown, 
i she wore a mask absolutely expressionless. The Moors and cap- 
VE tains were gayly dressed. The former had great black turbans with 
) | brilliant plumes rising straight into the air ; the latter had little red 

: | satin caps; both wore black veils hanging down over the face and 
| behind the head. But it was among the Tastoanes that dress 
'@ reached its most curious development. Their scarlet trousers 
ni | reached downward to the knees, and were slit up the leg on the outer 
if side; their jackets were cast-off black coats, gaudy with gilt braid 
| | and brass buttons. Over their faces they wore curious masks of 
) leather strangely painted ; these masks represented deformed, almost 
is animal-like, faces, with enormously developed noses, great swelled 


\@ lower lips, warty and knobby cheeks and foreheads. From these ‘ 
masks, streaming back over the heads and hanging down the backs, 
if@ hung great wigs made of cow-tails fastened together. These Tas- 


S| toanes were funny-looking fellows, and through the whole play acted } 
| the part of clowns. Asa prelude to the performance, St. James rode 
'¢ up and down, brandishing his sword of steel and fighting with the 
| ; Tastoanes, who were armed with blades of wood. When the play 
really began, Santiago disappeared for a time from the scene. Pro- 

ducing an ancient record, the kings read to the Tastoanes a descrip- 
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tion of certain lands. They listened attentively to the reading, 
emphasizing and punctuating it with remarks of their own. One of 
the Tastoanes was used as a table, the record being spread out upon 
his bent back. A stick of wood was used as a pointer in the read- 
ing, and as a pen for signing the document after it was read. Each 
of the royal personages signed the document, and then sanded it with 
a pinch of earth. In the writing and sanding more or less coarse 
joking took place. This reading and signing was repeated in each 
corner and in the middle of the field. The whole crowd then pro- 
ceeded to mount the throne, royalty taking the upper bench and the 
clowns the lower steps. After considerable discussion, one of these 
last went off as a champion to seek adventure. Him St. James met 
on foot, and sadly whipped with switches, sending him home moaning 
and wailing. His royal patrons received him with kindly sympathy ; 
they and their court listened to his tale of woe, and gold was given him 
as a panacea for his sufferings. The whole company was thrown into 
a panic by his report. At length, however, one was found who volun- 
teered to go forth to combat. He went forth with funny bombast 
and much self-glorying. This time, when St. James appeared with 
his switches, he was caught in a tight embrace and held while his 
switch-tops were broken off. These were then carried back by the 
champion in triumph. His greeting was a genuine ovation. It was 
plain, however, that every one of the doughty knights now felt him- 
self equal to the task of meeting the stranger champion. One, vol- 
unteering, set out with much show, but was caught, terribly beaten, 
and sent home in disgrace. The company now appeared to feel that 
the case was a serious one; all together they sallied forth. St. 
James was captured and dragged to the throne; ordered before the 
kings, he was brought up to the top of the rickety structure. There 
he was asked his antecedents, his quality, and his faith. Buffeted 
and abused by the bystanders, he tried to escape, but was overcome, 
dragged down, and killed, — his throat being cut with a sword. His 
corpse was flayed like that of a beast, his limbs were broken at the 
joints, the body was dragged away and left exposed. The victors, 
all gathered upon the throne, gave way to unbridled and uproari- 
ous joy. Suddenly the Saint came to life. With sword of steel 
he rushed upon the merry roisterers: panic-stricken, the pagans 
dropped from their seats ; challenged to combat, one after another 
of these went against him. Now, mounted on his horse, the Saint 
was victorious in every encounter. Knight after knight, reduced, 
became Santiago’s vassal. In time, only the kings and queen were 
left. To their disrelish, they were compelled to fight. And first 
the white king advanced and was conquered.” One after another 
the representatives of pagan royalty were conquered and Christianity 
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triumphed. So far as I know, no text of this curious performance 
has ever been printed. It appears to be purely traditional, the parts 
being taught to novices by those who have already taken part. The 
words are mostly Spanish, but Aztec passages occur here and there.! 
The danza de la Conquista is found among several southern Mexi- 
can tribes. At some Zapotec towns it is given with considerable 
elaboration of scenic detail. Last January it was witnessed at the 
Mixe town of Juquila. It took place under a shady tree near the 
churchyard, where all the town could gather as spectators. It con- 
sists of two parts: the first is claimed by the Mixes to actually 
reproduce ancient customs; the second presents an action in which 
white men share. It dramatically commemorates the conquest by 
Cortes. The bulk of the first part consists of a series of pretty 
dances about a pole set upright in the ground. Eight men dressed 
in white shirts and trousers, with red over-pantalets bordered with 
lace at the bottom, are supposed to represent old-time Indians in 
dance costume. They wear gay handkerchiefs about the neck, and 
long, bright capes down the back. Great wigs of curled tow cover 
their heads and hang down upon their shoulders ; crowns — bright 
bands with streaming ribbons — and fine plumes of white down sur- 
mount these heads of artificial hair. Each dancer carries a rattle 
made of the fruit of the morro in his right hand, and beats time for 
the dance with it ; he carries, also, a pretty wand of white down in his 
left hand, which he moves gracefully as he dances. A ninth dancer 
is more brightly clad than the others, and his crown plumes and 
feather wand are gorgeous; he is Montezuma. Two little girl 
dancers represent “madlinches.” The music is given by the guitar 
and violin. The dances are mostly derivatives from true Indian 
dances and include some very pretty steps and movements. At times 
the dancers file, face, kneel, and perform set evolutions. Occasion- 
ally the little girls dance alone a series of sedate and pretty move- 
ments in which a great sombrero (hat) figures. A true Maypole 
dance, plainly European, occurs at one stage; blue and purple rib- 
bons (a green one for Montezuma) are attached to the top of the 
pole by one end; the free ends are taken by the dancers, who, in 
lively and pretty dance movements, weave them in perfect pattern , 
about the pole. During and between these dances speeches are 
made by and to Montezuma. When addressing him, the speakers 
bend the knee with great respect. This first portion of the play ' 
presents the happy Indian life before the coming of the white man, ) 
the old amusements, the entertainment of the great chieftain. He | 


1 The author has secured the text and intends to issue it, with translation, notes, 
and photographic illustrations, as a Bulletin of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago. 
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hears that strangers are approaching and is filled with sad forebod- 
ings; his faithful subjects try to cheer him and swear loyalty to him. 
In the » cond part the white men appear. In dress and armament 
they present a truly ridiculous appearance. There are eighteen 
common soldiers, two sergeants, and an over-officer. Five of the 
crew are armed with swords, the rest with guns. Drumbeats are 
heard, and the soldiers, marching up, place themselves near the 
Indians. Montezuma is offered the chance of accepting Christianity 
and white dominion. He refuses; the soldiers march away, while 
the officer threatens war. The Indians, in great excitement, swear 
renewed allegiance to their leader, and declare that they prefer death 
to giving up their faith. Soon the soldiers reappear prepared for 
battle. A final chance is given Montezuma. The sergeants, one 
with a crucifix and the other with a paper (the Bible ?), walk up and 
down haranguing ; they announce that they are here to fight for the 
faith, for Christianity ; they cry from time to time, as do the sol- 
diers, “ Viva la religion.” With many marches, countermarches, 
evolutions, and dances, the play goes on. A battle, a very pretty 
sword-dance, long argument, final submission, take place. The 
religion of the cross and the white men’s guns triumphing, all unite 
in a final dance. 

Both the Zastoanes and the Conquista are commemorative dramas 
in which an element of the old native dances remains. In the Zas- 
toanes the masks, dances, and Aztec phrases are aboriginal ; in the 
Conquista the dress in part, the rattles and plumes, and some of the 
dance steps, are purely Indian. There are many religious plays, which 
are probably entirely foreign. ‘ Passion Plays” are celebrated -in 
many Mexican towns during Holy Week; the Pastores celebrates 
the birth of Christ, and is rendered at the Christmas holidays. We 
saw its last rendition at Chapala. It was danced at evening, by 
moonlight, in the little plaza. The whole town had gathered to wit- 
ness it, and the people sat or squatted on the ground in circles about 
the players ; all the spectators steadily munched sugar-cane as they 
watched. The pastores (shepherds) were about a dozen in number ; 
the parts were taken by boys from twelve to seventeen years of age. 
In clean white shirts and trousers, they wore blue girdles about their 
waists and broad-brimmed hats, gay with flowers and ribbons, upon 
their heads ; each bore a wand or staff adorned at top with tinsel 
and artificial flower wreaths. Three men took the part of devils and 
bore the names of Pecado, Astucia, and Luzbel. They were dressed 
in black velvet spangled with gilt and silver, and had horns upon 
their heads. Two men played the clown under the names of Bartolo 
and Hermitafio. The former wore a brown face-mask, a black coat, 
and yellow trousers; he carried a great pincushion, a make-believe 
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armadillo, and rode a hobby-horse. The hermit wore an aged-man 
mask, a great calico gown that nearly swept the ground, and a long 
rosary with a cross, made of large spools strung on a cotton cord. 
Two men were “Indians.” Three little girls dressed in white with 
lace decorations, and wearing wreaths of flowers, took part, —one 
representing an angel. The play was mostly sung, and many of 
the tunes were bright and pretty. At the beginning the devils 
plan the destruction of mankind. Luzbel learns that the Saviour 
is to come and defeat his plans. At first he is in terror, but soon 
recovers and renews his scheming. Through the greater part of 
the play the pastores stand in two lines, facing, with a space between 
them. Those who speak stand at one end between these lines. A 
blind harper supplies the music and sits at the other end. The 
old hermit, who is supposed to be a missionary of good, is really 
a coarse old fellow, between whom and Bartolo there is an almost 
constant interchange of rude jokes and coarse by-play. The pas- 
tores several times go through with a pretty processional, with a 
peculiar halting dance-step. The wands are used in these evolu- 
tions for beating time and forming quite artistic figures. The birth 
of the Christ-child is announced and hailed with joy. One and 
another advance to the little girl who represents an angel and do 
obeisance. The devils and the clowns come last. At the close is 
a quaint cradle-song to the baby Christ, while a pretty figure is 
made with the crossed wands. This little play is rendered through- 
out the week, in the streets before houses, and the performers 
are invited inside to simple refreshment, — cakes, cégarros, liquor. 
The play is fairly recent at Chapala. Only a few years ago a 
young fellow from the village saw it at some other town; he 
learned it by heart and trained his band of actors. This illustrates 
the way in which such dramas travel —even in Mexico— from 
town to town. Though purely traditional at Chapala, the version 
there given has been printed. In fact there are a dozen or so 
pastorellas which are in print. In some cases they are presented 
in the city theatres with considerable magnificance of costume and 
brilliancy of scenery. 

January 17, the day of San Antonio Abad is celebrated at some 
places by a curious d/essing of the animals. It seems that when 
St. Anthony preached, men refused to hear and profit by his instruc- 
tion ; therefore he turned to the animals, and they heard him gladly. 
Hence this commemorative blessing. One place where this cere- 
mony is observed is Santa Ana, the railroad station for Tlaxcala. 
On the last occasion, we witnessed it. Toward evening the plaza 
was crowded with men, women, and children, each leading or car- 
rying some beast or bird. Among the creatures were cows and 
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calves, horses, sheep, goats, dogs, pigs, fowls, pigeons, ducks, geese, 
parrots, and canaries. Many or most of them were decorated with 
bright ribbons, spangles or tinsel, or painted in streaks and spots ; 
some were dressed in dolls’ clothes. The scene was strange, lively, 
and noisy. The owners of the animals pushed and jostled one 
another in their efforts to get near the church. At five o’clock 
the band struck up; the creatures joined in the music with all 
their cries and sounds. The priest and his helpers made their way 
to the church, where they robed. Reappearing, the priest mounted 
a table on which stood a picture of St. Anthony decked out with 
tinsel ornaments. At this moment the confusion in the crowd 
culminated. The birds and smaller anitmals were held aloft in the 
air towards the priest, who repeated a blessing upon the beasts 
and sprinkled them with holy water. Thereupon the crowd dis- 
persed, but merrymaking and firework displays filled up the evén- 
ing. 

No more popular re‘igious observance exists in Mexico than the 
burning of Fudas. That betrayer is an object of popular execration. 
As Good Friday draws near, preparations are everywhere made for 
his destruction. In the city of Mexico itself, thousands of figures 
of Judas, of all sizes, are sold on the streets. We have never seen 
a great celebration of it; only the destruction of one poor figure 
at Coatzocoalcos, a mean town of whites, blacks, and half-breeds. 
It represented a man in life-size, with clothes, hat, and shoes. On 
him was a placard, —“ Hoy muere Fudas. Valecocho,1896."" When 
a sufficient crowd had gathered, the effigy, soaked with kerosene, 
was lighted. The fire-crackers carefully worked into his anatomy 
ignited, and in a blaze of fire and a round of explosions “ Judas 
died.” In the capital city, where hundreds of these figures are 
destroyed at once in the public streets, amid all the noise of which 
a Mexican rabble is capable, the scene must be striking indeed. 

Such are specimens of Mexican public celebrations. There are 
no doubt hundreds of them in the aggregate, many of which are 
local and interesting. At present they may be studied perfectly, 
but in the mighty change now sweeping through the country many 
of them will soon be lost. Especially the plays in which masks, 
ancient musical instruments, and native dance-steps occur, must, 
in many places, soon disappear. Now is the time for study.! 

Frederick Starr. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, June 6, 1896. 


1 The author is engaged in a special study of this subject and asks the assist- 
ance of interested residents in Mexico. 
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MICMAC MAGIC AND MEDICINE} 


Micmac natural history — or, rather, unnatural history — contains 
many extraordinary species, all of which are credited with equally 
extraordinary powers. Even the ordinary varieties can accomplish 
hitherto unsuspected things. For instance, all animals can think 
and talk, and even transform themselves to men, whenever occasion 
requires. The birds used to talk in the same language as men; they 
still understand what we say, and communicate with those men who 
have learned their tongue. Amongst ordinary animals the bear is 
perhaps the most powerful doodin, 7. ¢., possesses the greatest magic 
power. When he lies upon his back, this d00d7” is so strong that he 
can almost always prevent hunters from finding him. It is probable 
that this attribute is partly due to his resemblance to man, especially 
when he walks erect; but he owes it chiefly to his annual power of 
resurrection, and the life in death which characterizes his winter 
sleep. The chepichcaam is a horned dragon, sometimes no larger 
than a worm, sometimes larger than the largest serpent. In one 
Micmac legend he coils around a man like a constrictor, and seeks 
to crush him to death. He inhabits lakes, and is still sometimes 
seen. The sookwes is a hairy giant, half animal, half man, a canni- 
bal by nature. He carries his children in a kind of pouch upon his 
back. Some Micmacs tell me they think he must have been a 
species of monkey, but his pouch at least suggests the opossum. 
Another remarkable animal is the ad/aumoodgit, or “omen of ill- 
luck.” This is described as long, thin, black, and supported upon 
hundreds of short legs, suggesting, therefore, the centipede. When 
it follows after hunters, everything goes wrong with them; their 
provisions run short, their guns get out of order, and no game can 
be found. Fire will not injure it. The only method of escaping it 
is by leaving behind an abundance of food and other camping 
material when you move camp. The animal, seeing this, concludes 
that it is useless to try to annoy hunters who are so well equipped. 
Turning to birds, a very singular power is attributed to kopkech, the 
saw-whet, or Canadian owl. Whoso imitates the rasping cry of this 
bird of evil omen will have his clothing burned before morning, for 
kopkech carries a torch, with which he always manages to avenge 
his outraged dignity. 

When we consider beings supposed to be human, we come to the 
wigguladumooch-k, or little people, whose footsteps may sometimes 
be heard in the forest on a still day, though they themselves are 


1 Paper read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Philadelphia, December 28, 1895. 
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rarely seen. They are especially strong in magic power, and will 
sometimes impart this to the Micmac who wins their friendship. 
Once in a while, in the woods, one will observe stones piled together 
so as to make a little house. If you move them and go away, when 
you return you will find them placed just where they were before you 
touched them. You will also see numerous little footprints, which, 
if you follow them, will lead you to some hole in a rock, where they 
will terminate. If you see these little people and associate with them, 
they will make you small like themselves, but you will not notice the 
change. You will resume your proper size as soon as you leave 
them. 

One Micmac atookwokun, or old story, relates how, one day long 
ago, agirl was bathing in a stream, when she perceived a curious 
object drifting down on the current. It turned out to be a tiny 
canoe containing an equally tiny man. Much interested in her dis- 
covery, she took the canoe and its passenger in her hand and carried 
them home with her. When her parents saw what she had brought 
they were frightened, and told her to take her little captive back 
where she had found him and let him go at once. But she was 
loathe to part with her discovery, and wept at the thought of it. 
She took the little man out of the wigwam and spent some time 
playing with him. Finally, however, she obeyed her parents’ com- 
mand and set him again adrift at the very spot where she had 
picked him up. Soon the tiny canoe came to a rapid, and seemed 
in great danger of being swamped. The girl was very much alarmed, 
and followed after as fast as she could, but the little man guided 
it skilfully through the dangerous spot into the smooth water 
beyond. Before he passed out of sight he promised the girl that 
he would come back again, so every day she went down to the 
river to look for him. Once she was picking berries with several 
companions, when she observed a dozen little canoes coming up 
the river. The foremost canoe was occupied by her former captive, 
the head chief. The little people quickly landed, and cooked a 
meal there. Then they told the girls that they would take them 
across the stream in their canoes, if they wished to go. But the 
girls only laughed at the little people, for how could they cross 
in canoes that they could carry in the palms of their hands? The 
little people coaxed, but the girls only laughed again. At length 
the chief asked his former captor to step in his canoe. Willing 
to humor him, she did so. Lo and behold, the instant she put 
foot in it, both canoe and chief grew as large as any ordinary 
canoe and chief. But to her companions she seemed to have grown 
small. Presently she persuaded them to enter the other canoes, 
and when they did so their experience was the same as hers. The 
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little people then paddled the whole party across the stream, and 
as soon as the girls stepped ashore the canoes and their occupants 
seemed to shrink back to their former size. So much for the wig- 
guladumooch. 

Where there are dwarfs there are giants, also, as a matter of 
course. Such is the chenoo, a terrible frost giant, with heart of 
ice; and there are other less objectionable varieties. Spirits, too, 
are numerous. Some dwell on large rocks in the forest, and must 
be propitiated by offerings of food, etc., when you pass. Some 
busy themselves chopping down trees, and you can often hear the 
sound of their invisible axes and see the tree fall, but very seldom 
see them. This variety is called the wegooaskunoogwegit. It also 
will grant any request to one who sees it or even to one who merely 
jumps over the tree immediately after it falls! Others, again, sur- 
round the solitary traveller, and play all kinds of pranks upon him, 
such as frightening the moose he is hunting, or driving away the 
fish. These spirits sometimes reveal themselves to men, and can be 
controlled by doo0din. One pretty legend relates how such a being 
appeared to a hunter in the woods and became his wife, but dis- 
appeared again when he quitted the forest. Being once propitiated 
and brought under control, these beings will perform for their master 
many feats beyond human ability. 

So far as I have heard, magic power may be obtained in three 
ways: It may be imparted by the little people, as already men- 
tioned, or by the discovery of a certain mystic herb, of which 
more hereafter. But generally, when a Micmac wishes to gain this 
power, he must, while keeping his object a secret, go into the woods 
alone and dwell there. His camp must be constructed to shelter 
two, and in all his equipments he must likewise provide for two. 
Even at his meals he must set apart an equal share for an expected 
visitor. At length he will find his food already cooked, upon his 
return to camp, and soon after he will begin to observe a faint and 
shadowy being flitting in and out of his wigwam. Gradually he will 
see this being more and more clearly, until it grows as plainly visible 
as any man. Then the two will become friends and companions, and 
the Micmac will receive the gift of magic power. Thenceforth he 
can understand the language of animals and birds, and converse with 
them ; he can assume any shape of beast, bird, or fish; he can walk 
through fire without being burned, through water without being 
drowned, through the earth without being suffocated; or he can 
translate himself through the air with the quickness of thought. 
Moreover, he can control the elements, to say nothing of walking 
upon the surface of the water, or sitting upon it with his legs 
crossed. Indeed, the power of these magicians is thought to be 
almost limitless. 
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Boodin appears to be a general name for magic power and all pos- 
sessors of it; but the master therein is known as a megumoowéesoo, 
while a less powerful magician is a disandtkwetch. These magicians 
are said to be much less numerous and powerful now than of old, 
but there are still, according to my Micmac informants, several 
megumoowesoos dwelling on the summits of high hills and mountains 
in the almost unexplored region around Cape North, Island of Cape 
Breton. For these beings, it seems, are equally fond of solitude 
and of high places. Even ordinary magicians can discover lost 
articles, and cause almost anything to disappear. By taking any 
household article in their hands they can describe its owner, and 
discover both his present whereabouts and what he is doing. But 
only the megumoowesoo knows the future. His prophetic powers 
extend forward seven years. The original megumoowesoo was dis- 
tinguished by the single red feather, jeegown, which he wore on his 
head. The earliest Micmac magicians are said to have received 
their power from him, hence the name of the tribe, Megumawaach. 
Snakes were his only food. He had seven sons, and, according to 
one tradition, Glooscap, the youngest of these, inherited his magic 
power. Individual feats of magic are related in great variety, some 
ascribed to men still living, some even as witnessed by the speaker. 
Many were attributed to James Paul, who died recently.1 When 
Wobik, or White-Eyes, a very reprehensible old heathen Micmac, 
pretended to be converted, the priests took away his medicine bag 
and threw it into the sea. But the next morning, they say, it was 
under his head as usual, and it returned to its place as often as they 
removed it. Another magician made an iron rail float upon the 
water ; another changed gulls which he had shot with his arrow to 
salmon, and when he bared his leg, and his companions hacked at it 
with knives, they could not injure it in the least. Another marvel is 
said to have occurred many years ago near the pretty shore of 
Greenpoint, opposite Digby. Here, before a group of his com- 
panions, a Micmac, suddenly giving a terrible shout, danced in a 
most astonishing way, for at each step he drove his leg into the 
solid earth up to his knees. The prints of his steps remained until 
a few years ago in earth on which oxen make no impression, so 
Abram Glode, a very reliable Micmac, tells me. This dance seems 
to have occurred in several localities ; it is mentioned by Leland. 

There are a few articles possessing magic power in themselves. 
Such is the divining pipe, in which blood will appear whenever 
any of its owner’s friends or relatives are murdered ; the wo/tes, or 
dish filled with water and used for divination ; the wand or stick which 
Coolpijote, ruler of the seasons, gives to those who turn him over. 


1 Vide Lilustrated American, vol. xviii. p. 150. 
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Glooscap also had a magic bell, spesoon, to which tiny tinkling shells 
or bits of metal were attached. This, when loaned to men, made 
them irresistible as lovers. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Micmac magic is connected 
with the mystic and medicinal herbs. Seven of these boiled together 
in water constitute a magical healing potion of great potency. The 
ingredients of this are: Alum bark (wkp2), hornbeam (owé/tkch), 
beeches (soodmooseel), wild willow (elemojeechmokse), wild black- 
cherry (wagwdntiminokse), ground hemlock (kastuk), red spruce! 
(kowotmonokse). All these ingredients must be gathered in autumn, 
otherwise the mixture will be worthless. Moreover, they must be 
gathered in the order given. The bark of the first five is used, 
and the roots of the last two. The trunk of every tree is divided 
into four sections supposed to face the sun between sunrise, at dawn, 
noon, sunset, and midnight. In the forenoon one should cut the 
bark from the direction of sunrise as far as the direction of the sun 
at noon, but no farther. This is the most propitious quarter, hence 
medicine gathered from it will yield the best results. In the after- 
noon cut from the noon point to the sunset point. This quarter is 
propitious, though less so. Bark gathered from the other two quar- 
ters or from the right quarter at the wrong time is at least useless, 
often poisonous. For the sunlight purifies the sides it touches, but 
the shadow is hostile to life. The roots should extend from the 
trunk towards the propitious side. This medicine is used both 
externally and internally. There is another, the most powerful of 
all known in Micmac materia medica. This consists of a mixture of 
seven such compounds as the one just described. It therefore con- 
tains forty-nine ingredients. I will omit them at present.2 The 
association of the ubiquitous Micmac number seven with healing 
power, light and shadow, the seasons and the cardinal points, brings 
us into contact with mythology of world-wide distribution, in which 
terrestrial health, order, harmony are dependent on like ideas asso- 
ciated symbolically with the sun and other heavenly bodies. The 
Micmacs also repeat the very general belief about the seventh son. 
He is a powerful healer and magician by virtue of his birth. Some 
say, however, that he must also be the seventh child. But to return 
to the seven herbs. A like potion is found among the Creeks, as 
Mr. Gatschet tells us. They assert that their ancestors were taught 
to use it by the four rulers of the cardinal points. One plant 
belonged to each of the seven tribes, into which, like the Micmacs, 
the Creeks believe that they were originally divided. The two 
peoples, however, use not a single plant in common in their potions. 


1 One reliable informant said “juniper,” but this was apparently a mistake. 
2 Dr. Rand mentions these compounds without details. 
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At the annual busk or festival of the Creeks, the new fire is kindled 
at the converging point of four logs in the shape of a cross pointing 
to the cardinal points, and over this on the eighth day two mixtures 
of seven plants each are boiled in two kettles. To the mixture of 
these fourteen herbs is added a fifteenth, the “rattlesnake root,” 
and some of this decoction is administered to applicants for initiation 
at the time of each new moon. The whole celebration, Mr. Gatschet 
thinks, is connected with the five intercalary days of the Aztecs 
and Mayas. If so, it would seem to have been brought from Mexico 
by the Creeks. 

Magic herbs associated with like ideas appear amongst several 
southern tribes, but, so far, 1 have not been able to find them 
farther north. In the Navajo Mountain Chant, the Great Spirit 
commands man to take four sprays from different parts of a tree. 
These form a magic potion. The Hopis of Tusayan, according to 
Dr. Fewkes, used in a charm six plants of the colors of the cardinal 
points. Amongst the Zufi, the “seven-hued lilies of Te-net-sa-li” 
were held in high esteem for medicinal virtues, but it was necessary 
to gather them at a certain time. Like ideas existed in the Old 
World. In Ireland, healing herbs must be gathered at the proper 
time of the moon. The British Druids, or their successors, are said 
to have exalted the virtues of a magic potion made by boiling 
together five plants gathered “with due observation of planetary 
hours.”” A few drops were administered to those seeking initiation, 
and enabled them’ to see all futurity. In the Chaldean Deluge 
Legends the herbs are cut by sevens; Izdubar is purified seven 
times ; one herb is held sacred to Nusku, the noonday sun, and the 
shadow of another is called unpropitious. 

But perhaps the most interesting of Micmac magical herbs is 
that known as mededeskooi, or, as the Micmacs translate it, “ rat- 
tling plant,” because its three leaves strike each other constantly 
with a sound like that of the rattlesnake. I have not been able 
to identify the plant, nor can I positively assert that it really exists. 
I have met but one Micmac who claimed to have seen it, and gen- 
erally the Micmacs are reluctant to talk about it, because of its 
highly mystical associations. But it is certainly strongly sugges- 
tive of the pasazw, or rattlesnake root, of the Creeks, already referred 
to, which occupies the same preéminence, and gives its name to the 
whole magic decoction used at initiations.1_ The Micmacs describe 
the plant as resembling the wild turnip. It stands about knee 
high, with leaves about eight inches long, like those of the pop- 
lar. Its root is the size of one’s fist, and the stalk is surrounded 


1! Ts it a mere verbal coincidence which connects this plant with the Piasa (pro- 
nounced piasaw), the winged serpent of Iilinois described by McAdams? 
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by numerous brownish yellow balls as large as buckshot. Others 
describe the plant as being much smaller. Stephen Bartlett, who 
thinks he saw the plant, buried some of the yellow balls, but next 
morning they and the plant had disappeared. As Stephen admits, 
however, that he did not go through any of the ceremonies neces- 
sary in approaching the plant, he is considered a doubtful authority, 
even by himself. To find the plant, one must first hear the bird 
called cooasoonech (“ dwelling in old logs”) singing in an intervale 
in the forest, otherwise the plant is invisible. This bird is brown 
and very small, but is chosen chief of all the birds because he is 
quickest and can hide in the smallest holes. He is sometimes called 
boodin, “the magician,” from his aptitude for quick disappearance, 
and his ability to fly through fire without being injured. When he 
sings, one should follow him at once, although, like the mystic song- 
ster known in Yucatan, he often leads one on and on through the 
forest depths, leaving him at last lost and forlorn. But the fortunate 
one will at length hear the rattling leaves of the magic plant as he 
approaches it, and then the plant itself will soon be seen. He must 
now gather thirty sticks and lay them in a pile near the plant. Next 
he must induce a girl, the more beautiful the better, to accompany 
him to the plant. Under circumstances of the greatest temptation, 
both must have no wish save to obtain the medicine or the plant will 
disappear. They must approach it crawling on hands and knees. 
Now the plant is inhabited by the spirit of a rattlesnake, which 
comes forth as they near the plant, and circles around it.1 The man 
must pick up the serpent, which will then disappear without harming 
him. These tests of perseverance, self-control, and courage are all 
I have heard, but there may be others. The plant must be divided 
in four portions, of which three may be taken, but one must be 
left standing. The three parts are scraped and steeped and a por- 
tion worn about the person. Some say that, divided in seven parts, 
this medicine will cure seven diseases, but the great majority 
believe that it will cure any disease and gratify any wish. It is 
held to be especially potent as a love-compeller. No woman can 
resist it. If the possessor wills it, she will follow him until he 
breaks the spell by touching her. This attribute is held also by 
‘the “seven-hued lilies of Te-net-sa-li,” already referred to, and by 
the flowers of the goddess Xochiquetzal in Mexico, the touch of 
which produced everlasting love. It may be worthy of notice that 
the mededeskooi is a trefoil plant. Many instances of its power 


1 Hernandez, physician of Philip II., quoted by Brasseur, states that the Mex- 
icans used an herb called o/o/iuhg.ci or serpent plant when they wished to consult 
with their gods. By means of it they were enabled to behold a thousand visions 
and the forms of hovering demons. 
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over women are related as occurring recently, and for this and 
other reasons I am told the Micmacs strongly deprecate the know- 
ledge and use of it. If the circumstances of these stories suggest 


some knowledge of hypnotism amongst them, I simply state the — 


fact. Personally I have not yet seen any evidence of such power 
there. 

The rattlesnake which accompanies the plant brings it at once 
into touch with the mysteries in all parts of the globe. The same 
species is associated by the Micmacs with a dance which they used 
to perform only at night. This dance was mystical in a marked 
degree, and was connected with the Pleiades. 

Stansbury Hagar. 
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CHRISTMAS MASKINGS IN BOSTON. 


Tue jealousy which the Puritans entertained of the celebration of 
Christmas Day, as connected with Popish usages, caused that day 
not only tc lose its sacred character, but even to be entirely undis- 
tinguished. The writer has heard his father say that in the early 
years of the century, when he was a pupil in the Boston Latin 
School, at Christmas time the master inquired before the school 
what day that might be, and that none of the boys was able to return 
an answer. The change which has since taken place shows how 
sudden, in modern years, may be variations of usage. Nevertheless, 
in the eighteenth century the popular games and mummings which 
in England belonged to the season still continued to be more or less 
observed in New England, according to the following account :— 

“When my mother was a girl (she was born about 1752, and died 
at the age of 95 years) maskers came to houses and entered with a 
prologue, each making a speech. The performance included a pro- 
logue, combat, cure, and questions. I remember the following 


lines : — 
Here comes I who never came yet, 
Great head and little wit, 
And though my wit it is so ill, 
Before I go I'll please you still. 


“ Next came questions and evasive answers :— 


‘ How wide is this river?’ 
‘The ducks and the geese they do fly over.’ 


The asker was a traveller coming over. All were maskers in 
disguise, with swords, etc. At this time Christmas was not kept.” 

The informant from whom this curious piece of information was 
obtained, Mr. John A. Fulton, of Cambridge, Mass., now deceased, 
belonged to a family identified with colonial Massachusetts, his 
grandmother having assisted his grandfather in throwing overboard 
the tea which was cast into Boston harbor. 

Probably every other city in America had the same usage, and 
kept it up until a period much later than that indicated for Boston. 
It would be worth while to make some record of these survivals of 
the Saturnalia. 


W. W. Newell. 
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POPULAR AMERICAN PLANT-NAMES. 
IV. 


RANUNCULACE#. 
Aconitum Napellus, L., Adam-and-Eve-in-the-bower, Deering, Me. 
Act@a alba, Bigelow, white cohosh, blue cohosh, Paris, Me. 
Actea spicata, L., var. rubra, Ait., black cohosh, Paris, Me. 
Acte@a, sp., necklace-weed, Me. (W).? 
Anemone Caroliniana, Walt., mayflower, Burnside, S. Dak. 
Anemone Myosurus, var. minimus (?), mouse-tail, Cal. 
Anemone nemorosa, L., snow-drops, Lynn, Mass. 
Anemone patens, var. Nuttalliana, Gray, wind-flower, rock-lily, wild 
crocus, Madison, Wis. 
rock-lilies, Brodhead, Wis. 
badger, general in Wis. 
Anemone Pennsylvanica, L., crowfoot, Burnside, S. Dak. ‘ 
Anemone Pulsatilla (?), prairie crocus, Mont., Colo., and N. Dak. 
Anemone trifolium, spring beauty, Oxford County, Me. 
Anemonella thalictroides, Spach., anemone,” Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Aquilegia Canadensis, L., honeysuckle, Madison, Wis. 
bells, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Jack-in-trousers,? Lynn, Mass. 
jacket-and-breeches. 
Aquilegia truncata, Fisch. & Mey., wild columbine, Cal. 
Aquilegia vulgaris, L., blue bells, No. Ohio. 
Same, white variety, fairies,* Norridgewock, Me. 
Caltha palustris, L., coltsfoot, Me. 
coltsroot, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
crowfoot, South Berwick, Me. 
capers, Berwick, Me. 
Clematis ligusticifolia, Nutt., var. Californica, Wats., virgin’s bower, 
wind-flower, Cal. 
Clematis Virginiana, L., woodbine, wild hops, Hartford, Oxford 
County, Me. 
Coptis trifolia, Salisb., canker-root, Oxford County, Me. 
Delphinium cardinale, Hook., scarlet larkspur, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Delphinium decorum, Fisch. & Mey., blue larkspur, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 


1 Names marked thus (W) are taken from Williamson’s History of Maine. 
2 Sometimes, also, rue-anemone. 

Children’s name. 

* Pressed by schoolgirls and carried for a time. 


—— 
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Helleborus viridis, L., Christmas rose, Chris root,! Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
Hepatica acutiloba, DC., pass blummies,? Alcove, N. Y. 
spring beauty, Brodhead, Wis. 
Hepatica triloba, Chaix., noble liverwort, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Nigella Damascena, L., Jack-in-the-bush, Worcester, Mass. 
ragged sailor, Jack-in-the-pulpit, Rutland, 
Mass. 
maid-in-the-mist, Acton, Mass. 
Ranunculus acris, L., kingcup, Me. (W). 
Ranunculus acris, L., var. plena, queens-button, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
bachelors’ buttons, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 
Thalictrum polygamum, Muhl., silver weed, musquash weed, celan- 
dine, Oxford County, Me. 


CALYCANTHACE®, 


Calycanthus floridus, L., spice-bush, Middleborough, Mass. 
shrub, sweet-scented shrub, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
sweet Betsies (plantation negroes). Ala. 


MAGNOLIACE#. 
Magnolia glauca, L., sweet bay, Mo. 


MENISPERMACE. 


Menispermum Canadense, L., sarsaparilla, Parke County, Ind., Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 
BERBERIDACE. 
Achlys triphylla, DC., May apple, Cal. and Wash. 
Berberis aquifolium, Pursh, Oregon grape, Oregon and Wash. 
grape-root, No. Utah. 
Berberis pinnata, Lag., barberry, Cal. and Oregon. 
Oregon grape, Cal. 
lefia amarilla,? Cal. 
Berberis vulgaris, L., pipperidge-bush,* So. N. H. 
Podophyllum peltatum, L., hog-apple,® Iowa. 


1 Evidently for Christmas root. 

2 Probably corrupted from Pasgue Blumen. 

8 Name used by Mexicans and Americans. 

* A name now almost obsolete. 

5 “Fruit mawkish, eaten by pigs and boys,” Gray’s Manual, earlier editions. 
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Nelumbo lutea, Pers., wonkapin,! So. Ind. 

Nuphar advena, Ait., kelp, South Berwick, Me. 
horse-lily, Hartford, Me. 
yellow pond-lily, Millersburg, Ind. 


SARRACENIACEZ. 


Sarracenia purpurea, L., foxgloves, Woodstock, Me. 
whippoorwill’s shoes, meadow-cup, fore- 
father’s pitcher, Me. (W). 
whippoorwill’s boots, Philadelphia, Pa. 
skunk-cabbage, St. Paul, Minn. 


PAPAVERACE. 
Argemone hispida, chialote (Span.). 
thistle-poppy, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Eschscholtsia Californica, Cham.,? torosa (Span.). 
cups of flame, cups of gold, Cal. 

Sanguinaria Canadensis, L., pccoon, Vt. 

red puccoon, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 

red root, Me. (W). 

sweet slumber, Delaware County, Pa. 


FUMARIACE. 

Adlumia cirrhosa, Raf., mountain fringe, wood fringe, Paris, Me. 

canary vine, Madison, Wis. 
Corydalis glauca, Pursh, Roman wormwood, Paris, Me. 

Loridales plant, Me. (W). 
Dicentra cucullaria, DC., kitten breeches, Sulphur Grove, Ohio, 

Indian boys and girls, Madison, Wis. 
Dicentra spectabilis, DC., love-lies-bleeding, bleeding hearts, No. 
Ohio. 
ear-drops, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 


CRUCIFERZ. 


Capsella bursa-pastoris, Moench, wind-flower, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Dentaria laciniata, Muhl., crow-toes, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 


_ Erysimum asperum, DC., orange mustard, Cal. 


Erysimum officinale, hedge-mustard, Cal. 
Hesperis matronalis, L., sweet rocket, Paris, Me. 
Lepidium intermedium, Gray, wild tongue-grass, S. W. Mo. 


1 Supposed to be an Indian name. 
2 The California state flower. 
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Lunaria biennis, L., matrimony vine, Paris, Me. 
Raphanus raphanistrum, cadlock (corruption of charlock), Nova 
Scotia. 
Raphanus sativus, L., black mustard, Cal. 
Sisymbrium officinale, Scop., California mustard, Rumford, Me. 
Thysanocarpus curvipes, Hook., lace-pod, Cal. 
Thysanocarpus laciniatus, Nutt., var. crenatus, Brewer, fringe-pod, 
Cal. 
CISTACEZ, 
Hudsonia tomentosa, Nutt., poverty-grass, heath, dog’s dinner, Well- 
fleet, Mass. 
VIOLACE. 
Viola palmata, L., chicken-fighters, Newton, N. C., children.? 
Viola palmata, var. cucullata, Gray, fighting-cocks, New Brunswick. 
Johnny jump-up,? Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
Viola pedata, L. (and related species), Johnny jump-up,? Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 
Viola tricolor, L., none-so-pretty, Abington, Mass. 


POLYGALACE®. 

Polygala paucifolia, Willd., bird-on-the-wing, Me. 
ladies’ slipper, Gardiner, Me. 
purple May wing, Me. 


CARYOPHYLLACE®. 
Dianthus Armeria, L., grass-pink, Paris, Me. 
Gypsophila paniculata, L. (and other species), mist, babies’ breath, 
E. Mass. 
Saponaria officinalis, monthly pink, Greene County, Mo. 
sweet Betty, Parke County, Ind. 
world’s wonder, E. Mass. 
lady-by-the-gate, N. C. 
Saponaria vaccaria, L., cockle, Blue Earth County, Minn. 
Silene acaulis, L., moss pink, Paris, Me. 
Silene Armeria, L., mice pink, Hennepin, IIl. 
Silene Californica, Durand., Indian pink, Cal. 
Silene Cucubalus, Wibel., devil's rattle-box, Stockbridge, Mass. 
maiden’s tears, Orono, Me. 
Silene regia, Sims., wild pink, Greene County, Mo. 
Spergula arvensis, L., devil's guts, Paris, Me. 
Spergularia, bedsandwort, West. 


1 From a custom with children of locking their spurs to see which head pulls off. 


? This name is applied to all our native violets. 
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PORTULACACE. 


Portulaca grandifiora, Lindl., rose-moss, Kentucky moss, Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 
Portulaca oleracea,' L., purslane, Cal. 
pursley,? Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
pusley,? Minn. 
pursley or pusley, Parke County, Ind. 
Talinum calycinum, Engelm., rock pink, Greene County, Mo. 


HYPERICACE2. 
Hypericum prolificum, L., paint-brush,’ near Oakdam, Ind. 


MALVACE, 


Abutilon Avicenne, Gertn., butter-print,t Iowa, Central II1. 
pie-print,® S. W. Mo. 
pie marker, Indian hemp, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
Abutilon, sp., mountain lily, Maine. 
Hibiscus Trionum, L., modesty, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Lavatera assurgentifiora, Kellogg, tree-mallow, Santa Barbara, and 
Santa Barbara Islands, Cal. 
Malva moschata, L., musk (or mush), Me. 
Malva rotundifolia, L., cheeses, Cumberland County, Me. 
cheesetts, Oxford County, Me. 
Malvastrum coccineum, Gray, moss rose, Burnside, S, D. 
Spheralcea Emoryi, Torr., cimarona (Span.), cheese-weed, Cal. 


TILIACE®. 


Tilia Americana, L., lin tree, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
white wood, West. 


GERANIACE2. 


Evodium cicutarium, L’ Her., alfillarilla or filaree,® Berkeley, Cal. 
pin clover, Cal. 

Erodium moschatnm, Willd., alfillarilla or filaree, Berkeley, Cal. 
musky filaria, pin clover, Cal. 

Geranium incisum, Nutt., crane’s bill, Sierra Nevada Mountains, Cal. 


1 Used as food by the Indians. 

2 Evidently corruptions of purslane. 

% From resemblance of flowers to a small paint-brush. 
* Alluding to the form of the seed-pods. 

5 Used to stamp pie-crust. 

* A name used by the Spanish Californians. 
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Geranium maculatum, L., old maids’ night-caps, Madison, Wis. 
alum root, alum bloom, crow foot.! 
Geranium Robertianum, L., mountain geranium, Hancock, N. H. 
Impatiens fulva, Nutt., celandine, kicking horses,? Paris, Me. 
cowslip, wild touch-me-not, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
Oxalis corniculata, L., yellow sorrel, Cal. 
Oxalis corniculata, var. stricta, Sav., toad sorrel, Kennebec County, 
Maine. 
sheep’s clover, Waverley, Mass. 
poison sheep sorrel, Greene 
County, Mo. 
sheep's sorrel, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
sour grass, Ind. 
lady-sour-grass. 
Oxalis acetosella, var. Oregana, Trelease, redwood sorrel, Cal. 


SIMARUBACE®. 
Ailanthus glandulosus, Desf., devil's walking stick, Sulphur Grove, 


Ohio. 
ILICINEZ. 


Ilex verticillata, Gray, white alder, Oxford County, Me. 


RHAMNACE. 
Ceanothus Americanus, L., wild pepper, Greene County, Mo. 
Ceanothus divaricatus, Nutt., lilac, Santa Barbara County, Cal. 
Ceanothus prostratus, Benth., mahala-mats, Cal. 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus, Esch., California lilac, wild lilac, Cal. 
Rhamnus alnifolia, L’ Her., dwarf alder, West. 
Zizyphus Parryt, Torr., lotophagi, lotus tree, San Diego County, Cal. 


VITACE®. 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, Michx., five-finger. 
Vitis cordifolia, Michx., winter grape, Greene County, Mo. 


SAPINDACE®. 
Acer dasycarpum, Ehrh., soft maple, Minn. 
white maple, Southwestern Mo. 
Acer Pennsylvanicum, L., moosewood, whistlewood, Paris, Me. 
Acer rubrum, L., soft maple, Minn. 
maple, Paris, Me. 


' From shape of root. 
2 From the manner in which the ripe seed-vessel bursts open when touched. 
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Acer rubrum, L., red maple, hard maple, Southwestern Mo. 
Acer saccharinum, Wangenh., sugar tree, Ohio, Ind., and IIl. 
Acer spicatum, Lam., swamp maple, Paris, Me. 
Cardiospermum Halicacabum, L., puffball, balloon-vine, Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 
ANACARDIACE2. 
Rhus copallina, L., black shumack, Southwestern Mo. 
Rhus diversiloba, T. and G., poison oak, yeara, Cal. 
Rhus glabra, L., white shumack, Southwestern Mo. 
Rhus integrifolia, Benth. and Hook.; and rhus ovata, Watson, lem- 
onade and sugar tree, lentisco, San Diego County, Cal. 
Rhus toxicodendron, L., poison vine, Ind. and No. Ohio. 
poison ivy or poison vine, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
mercury (marc’ry), picry, Hartford, Me. 
Rhus venenata, DC., poison ash, Vt. 
Schinus molle, L., pepper tree, Cal. 


LEGUMINOS. 
Acacia Greggit, Gray, cat’s claws, Cal. 
Algarobia glandulosa, mesquit, N. Mex. and Ariz. 
Amorpha canescens, Nutt., shoe-strings,! Minn. ; Burnside, S. Dak. 
Amorpha fruticosa. L., river locust, Minn. 
Amorpha microphylla, Pursh, shoe-string, Burnside, S. Dak. 
Apios tuberosa, Moench, pig-potato, West. 
Dakota-potato, Minn. 
Astragalus caryocarpus, Ker., Buffalo-apple, N. Dak. 
Buffalo-bean, N. Dak.; Burnside, S. 
Dak. 
Astragalus Mexicanus, DC., prairie-apple,? Southwestern Mo. 
Astragalus mollissimus, Torr., rattle-box weed, loco-weed, Cal. 
loco-weed,? Neb. 
Canavalia obtustfolia, DC., wild hop or “’op,” Florida Keys. 
Crotalaria sagittalis, L., loco-weed, Neb. 
Glycyrrhiza lepidota, Nutt., licorice root,‘ Cal. 
Gymnocladus Canadensis, Lam., Kentucky coffee bean, Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 
Lathyrus palustris, L., wild pea. 
Lathyrus splendens, Kellogg, pride of California, Cal. 


1 From the long, tough roots. 

2 Fruit eaten by children. 

8 Pods poisonous to horses; produce a disease in cattle and sheep known as 
loco. 

* Roots used by the Indians as medicine. 
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Leguminosa formosus, sand lupine, Cal. 
Lupinus arboreus, Sims., sun dial, tree lupine, Cal. 
Lupinus perennis, L., wild pea, Burlington, Vt. 
old maids’ bonnets, Southampton, Mass., South- 
old, L. I. 
sun dial, Eastern N. Y. 
Lupinus, sp., sun dial, monkey faces, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Medicago denticulata, Willd., bur-clover, Cal. 
Medicago sativa, L., Lucerne, alfalfa, Cal. 
Melilotus alba, Lam., honey clover, Greene County, Mo. 
Oxytropis Lamberti, Pursh, loco,! loco-weed. Neb., Iowa, and Mo. 
Parkinsonia Torreyana, Watson, green wood, Ariz. 
Petalostemon violaceus, Michx., thimble-weed, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Petalostemon violaceus and P. candidus, Michx., red and white tassel- 
flowers, Southwestern Mo. 
Prosopis juliflora, DC., honey-mesquit,? algarola (Span.), Ariz. 
Prosopis pubescens, Benth., curly mesquit, N. Mex. 
screw-bean, N. Mex., Ariz., and Cal. 
screw-pod mesquit, fornillo,? Ariz. 
Psoralea esculenta, Pursh, tipsin, Dakota tipsinna,’ Burnside, S. Dak. 
Dakota turnip, Minn. 
Schrankia uncinata, Willd., sensitive rose, Burnside, S. Dak. 
sensitive brier, shame-faced brier, South- 
western Mo. 
Tephrosia Virginiana, Pers., wild pea, Southwestern Mo. 
Trifolium arvense, L., pussies, pussy-cats, bottle-grass, Mass. 
pussies, pussy-cats, calf-clover, Southold, L. I. 
Trifolium incarnatum, L., crimson clover, Cal. 
Trifolium megacephalum, Nutt., large-headed clover, Cal. 
Trifolium repens, L., honeysuckle, honeysuckle-clover, Oxford County, 
Me. 
Vicia Americana, Muhl., buffalo pea, Burnside, S. Dak. 
Vicia cracca, L., Canada pea, Paris, Me. 


ROSACE. 


Amelanchier Canadensis, T. and G., sugar-pear, Oxford County, Me. 
dogwood, boxwood, wild pear, 
June plum, West. 
Amygdalus pumila, flowering almond (flowery ammon), No. Ohio. 
Cercocarpus ledifolius, Nutt., mountain mahogany, Cal. 
Chamebatia foliolosa, Benth., tar bush, tar weed, Cal. 


1 From poisonous effects upon grazing animals. See article II. of this series. 
2 Pods used by Arizona Indians as food. 
8 An Indian name. 
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Crategus tomentosa, L., red haw, Sulphur Grove, Ohio, Central Ill. 

Dalibarda repens, L., robin-run-away, Franklin plant, Oxford County, 
Me. 

Fragaria vesca, L., sow-tit, sheep-nose, Central Vermont. 

Geum rivale, L., chocolate, Paris, Me. 

maidenhair, Brodhead, Wis. 

Geum triflorum, Pursh, prairie smoke, Me. 

Nuttallia cerasiformis, T. and G., oso berry, California and Oregon. 

Potentilla Canadensis, L., running buttercup, Oxford County, Me. 

Potentilla fruticosa, L., hardhack, Stockbridge, Mass. 

Potentilla Norvegica, L., barren strawberry, Hartford, Me.; Med- 
ford, Mass. 

Potentilla, sp., star-flower, Waverly, Mass. 

Prunus ilicifolia, oak-leaved cherry, California. 

Prunus hortulana, Bailey, hog plum, S. W. Mo. 

Prunus nigra, pomegranate, Orono, Me., West. 

Prunus Pennsylvanica, L., fire cherry,! Franklin County, Me. 

Prunus pumila, L., beach plum, Aroostook and Somerset counties, 
Me. 

Pyrus arbutifolia, L., choke-berry, Oxford County, Me. 

Rosa cinnamomea, L., primrose, Paris, Me. 

Rosa humilis, Marsh (and other species), wild rose, S. W. Mo. 

Rosa minutifolia, Parry’s Mexican rose, San Diego County, Cal. 

Rosa setigera, Michx., rose blush, S. W. Mo. 

Rubus cuneifolius, Pursh, sand blackberry, Mo. 

Rubus odoratus, L., mulberry, Paris, Me. 

Rubus spectabilis, Pursh, salmon-berry, Cal., Oregon, and Wash. 

Rubus triflorus, Richards, running raspberry, Oxford County, Me. 

pigeon berry, West. 
Spirea tomentosa, L., purple hardhack, West. 


SAXIFRAGACE®. 
Ribes gracile, Michx., Illinois gooseberry, Ky. 
Ribes prostratum, L’Her., skunk currant, Oxford and Washington 
counties, Me. 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, L., Otaheite, Paris, Me. 
Saxifraga Virginiensis, Michx., everlasting,? Lynn, Mass.; sweet 
Wilson,® Abington, Mass. 
Saxifraga, sp., Mayflower, Auburndale, Mass. 


1 Always appears on newly burned land. 

2 Children’s name. 

® Named by Mrs. Ward fifty years ago, to please Wilson Ward, who com- 
plained that there was a sweet William but no sweet Wilson. Name still extant. 
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CRASSULACE. 
Sedum acre, L., treasure of love, Boston, Mass. 
Sedum pulchellum, Michx., rock moss, S. W. Mo. 
Sedum telephium, L., Aaron’s rod, Paris, Me. 
life-of-man, live-forever, Oxford County, Me. 


MELASTOMACE. 
Rhexia Virginica, L., handsome Harry, Eastern Mass. 


ONAGRACE®. 
Epilobium angustifolium, L., wickup, Paris, Me. 
purple rocket, Sally-bloom, York 
County, N. B. 
Siberian flax, Westmoreland County, 
N. B. 
pig weed, Canada. 
Gaura, sp., wild honeysuckle, Tex. 
Ludwigia palustris, Ell., water purslane, West. 
Cnothera biennis, L., scabish, South Berwick, Me. 
Zauschneria Californica, Presl., wild fuchsia, Santa Barbara County, 
Cal. 


LOASACE. 
Mentzelia ornata, T. and G., Gunebo lily,! No. Dak. 


PASSIFLORACE2. 
Passiflora Warei, Nutt., devil’s pumpkin, Florida Keys. 


CUCURBITACEX. 
Echinocystis lobata, T. and G., creeper, creeping Jenny, Oxford 
County, Me. 
Sicyos angulatus, L., wild cucumber, Sulphur Grove, Ohic ; Central 
Illinois. 
CACTACE. 
Cereus giganteus, Engelm., giant cactus, Ariz. 
Cereus Greggi, Engelm., three-cornered cactus, Ariz. 
Cereus pectinatus, Engelm., rainbow cactus, Ariz. 
Echinocactus Wislizeni, Engelm., niggerhead cactus, barrel cactus, 
fish-hawk cactus, Ariz. 
Mamillaria Goodridgii, Scheer., strawberry cactus, So. Cal. 
Mamillaria Grahami, Engelm., pin-cushion cactus, Ariz. 
Opuntia arborescens, Engelm., tree cactus, Ariz. 


1 Grown in Gunebo Hills. 
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Opuntia Engelmanni, Salm., prickly-pear cactus, Ariz. 
Opuntia frutescens, rat-tail cactus, Ariz. 
Opuntia fulgida, Engelm., straw cactus, Ariz. 


FICOIDE. 
Mollugo verticillata, L., devil’s grip,} No. Berwick, Me. 


UMBELLIFER2. 
Cicuta maculata, L., snake weed. 
Daucus carota, L., bird’s nest, Penobscot County, Me. 
Daucus pusillus, Michx., rattlesnake-bite cure, yerba del vibora 
(Span.), Cal. 
Erigenia bulbosa, Nutt., turkey pea, pepper and salt, Ind.? 
Eryngium Leavenworthii, T. and G., briery thistle, Waco, Tex. 
Hydrocotyle Americana, L., penny post, West. 
Osmorhiza longistylis, DC., sweet anise,’ Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Osmorhiza brevistylis and O. longistylis, DC., sweet jarvil, Hartford, 
Me. 
Peucedanum ambiguum, Nutt., kouse root, bread and biscuit,* Cal. 


ARALIACE. 
Aralia hispida, Vent., pigeon berry, Oxford County, Me. 
Aralia nudicaulis, L., sasapril or sasafril, Me. 
saxapril and sasafafarilla, Bath, Me. 
Aralia racemosa, L., old man’s root, spikenard, Oxford County, Me. 
Arata trifolia, Decsne. and Planch., ground nut, Oxford County, Me. 


CORNACE. 
Cornus alternifolia, L. f., green osier, Paris, Me. 
Cornus sericea, L., red willow, Mo. 
red brush, Morgan County, Mo. 
squaw bush, West. 


CAPRIFOLIACE#. 
Diervilla trifida, Moench, life-of-man, Oak Bay, N. B. 
Lonicera ciliata, Muhl., medaddybush, Weld, Me. 
Sambucus Canadensis, L., sweet elder, West. 
Sambucus pubens, poison elder, Oxford County, Me. 


1 Name given by section-hands along the railroad, because the plant is so hard 
to eradicate. 

2 Eaten by children and fowls. Called “ pepper and salt ” from the white petals 
and dark stamens. 

% Odor and taste like true sweet anise. 

* Made into bread by the Indians. 
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Symphoricarpos vulgaris, Michx., buck bush, S. W. Mo. 

Triosteum perfoliatum, L., wild ipecac, West. 

Viburnum acerifolium, L., squash-berry, Newfoundland. 

Viburnum dentatum, L., withe-wood, So. Berwick, Me. 

Viburnum lanlanoides, Michx., moose bush, moose berry, Paris, Me. 
dogwood, Bath, Me. 

Viburnum lentago, L., tea plant, Madison, Wis. 

Viburnum nudum, L., possum berry, Ocean Springs, Miss. 


RUBIACE®. 
Galium (various species), beggar lice, S. W. Mo. 
Galium, sp., robin-run-ahead, cleavers, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Houstonia, sp., Venus’ pride, wild forget-me-not, star violet, Waco, 
Tex. 
Houstonia cerulea, L., forget-me-not, Oxford County, Me. 
little washerwomen, Bethlehem, Pa. 
blue-eyed grass, Brodhead, Wis. 
Mitchella repens, L., two-eyed plum, snake plum, Oxford County, Me. 
pigeon berry, Mass. 
fox berry, Lynn, Mass. 
chicken berry, West. 
one berry, Central N. Y. 
Morinda Roioc, L., red root, Florida Keys. 
Randia clusiefolia (? Gardenia clusiefolia, Jacq.), seven-year apple, 
Florida Keys. 
VALERIANACE. 
Valeriana edulis, Nutt., tobacco root, kooyah, Cal. 
Valeriana officinalis, L., hardy heliotrope, summer heliotrope, Sul- 
phur Grove, Ohio. 
garden heliotrope, Middleborough, Mass., 
Northern Ohio. 


DIPSACE®. 
Scabiosa atropurpurea, L., mourning bride, mourning widow, Sulphur 


Grove, Ohio. 
Scabiosa succisa, pin cushions, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 


COMPOSIT#. 


Achillea Millefolium, L., gordolobo, Cal. 
Ambrosia Artemisiafolia, L., hogweed, West. 
blackweed, Long Island. 
bitter-weed,! Sulphur Grove, Ohio, 
Eastern Pa. 


1 From its effect on the milk when eaten by cows. 
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Ambrosia trifida, L., horseweed, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Anaphalis margaritacea, Benth. and Hook., ladies’ tobacco, Hart- 
ford, Me. 
Antennaria plantaginifolia, Hook., love’s test,! Ind. 
dogs’ toes (staminate flowers), Au- 
burndale, Mass. 
pussies’ toes (pistillate flowers), 
Auburndale, Mass. 
mouse’s ear, Oxford County, Me. 
poverty weed, Paris, Me. 
four toes, mouse-ear, pearly ever- 
lasting, Salem, Mass. 
Anthemis Cotula, DC., chigger weed,? Ind. 
balders, (from Hardinge’s “With the Wild 
Flowers 
Arctium Lappa, L., buzzies, Southold, L. I. 
Aster cordifolius, L., tongue, So. Berwick, Me. 
Aster Nove-Anglia, L., Michaelmas daisy, hardy aster, Sulphur 
Grove, Ohio. 
Aster (all forms), frost weed, Paris, Me. 
frost flowers, N. H. 
Aster (native species), daisies, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Aster (cultivated varieties), fall roses, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Bidens Beckit, Torr., water marigold, St. Louis County, Mo. 
Bidens frondosa, L., old ladies’ clothes-pins, Mass. 
Bidens frondosa, L., cernua, L., and connata, Muhl., beggars’ ticks, 
Paris, Me. 
pitchforks, Rumford, Me. 
Bigelovia venata, Gray, rheumatic plant,® damiana (Span.), Cal. 
Centaurea Cyanus, L., French pink, Sulphur Grove, Ohio, Ala. 
ragged robin, Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 
barbeau,* Louisiana. 
Centaurea Melitensis, L., pasture weed, tocolote, Cal. 
Chrysopsis villosa, Nutt., rosinwood, No. Dak. 
Cichorium Intybus, L., wild bachelors’ buttons, Worcester, Mass. 
ragged sailors, blue daisies, Southold, L. I. 
1 The test is in this wise: A leaf is taken by the ends, a person of the opposite 
sex is thought of, and the ends are pulled apart. If the tomentum beneath is 
drawn out long, the affection is supposed to be proportionate. Sometimes this is 


varied by naming both ends, when the relative length of the tomentum determines 
the stronger love. 

2 Socalled because supposed to harbor the “ chigger,” < troublesome mite which 
burrows under the skin. 

3 Medicinal, cure for rheumatism. 


4 A name common along the Mississippi a generation and more ago, ae a M. 
Barbeau, who brought it from France. 
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; Coreopsis Drummondit, T. and G., lady’s breast-pin, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 

Coreopsis tinctoria, Nutt., wild flax, Burnside, So. Dak. 

Cotula vulgaris, manyanilla,! Cal. 

Dysodia chrysanthemoides, Lag., prairie-dog weed, Burnside, So. Dak. 

Echinacea angustifolia, DC., and Lepachys columnaris, T. and G., 

respectively comb and brush, Burnside, So. Dak. 

Erigeron annuus, Pers., white-top weed, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 

\ Erigeron Canadensis, L., horse weed, yerba el pasmore (Span), Cal. 

| Erigeron Philadelphicus, L., daisy, Sulphur Grove, Ohio; Burnside, 
No. Dak. 


Erigeron pumilus, Nutt., daisy, Burnside, So. Dak. 
Eupatorium ageratoides, L., stevia, Madison, Wis. 
Eupatorium perfoliatum, L., throughgrow,? Eastern Pa. 
Eupatorium purpureum, L., queen of the meadow, Oxford County, 
Me. 
king of the meadow, N. H. 
| Gnaphalium, sp., ladies’ tobacco, Madison, Wis. 
Gnaphalium polycephalum, Michx., Indian posy, Southold, L. I. 
poverty weed, Paris, Me. 
Gnaphalium uliginosum, L., mouse-ear, Paris, Me. 
Grindelia robusta, Nutt., gum plant,’ Cal. 
Gutierresia Euthamie, T. and G., broom weed, Waco, Tex. 
Helenium puberulum, DC., rosilla, Cal. 
Helianthus multiflorus, dahlia sunflower, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Hemizonia ramosissima, tar weed, balsamio, Cal. 
| Hieracium aurantiacum, L., missionary weed,‘ E. Sangerville, Me. 
Inula Helenium, L., starwort, West. 
Lactuca Canadensis, L., butter weed, wild lettuce, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
| Lactuca leucophea, Gray, milk weed, Paris, Me. 
Layia platyglossa, Gray, tidy tips, Cal. 
Matricaria Parthenium, fever-few or feather-few, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Othonna crassifolia, cabbage worm,® noodle moss, Sulphur Grove, 
Ohio. 
| Pectis papposa, Gray, manzanilla coyote,® Cal. Desert. 
| Parophyllum gracile, Benth., sweet-scented herb, yerba del vernada, 


Cal. 


1 Medicinal and sweet-scented. 

2 Evidently from the perfoliate leaves. 
% Cures poison from ivy. 

* A recent introduction. 

5 Leaves shaped like a cabbage worm. 

® So called by the Mexicans. 
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y Prenanthes (any species), gall of the earth, Southern Me. 
Rudbeckia hirta, L., yellow daisies, Southold, L. I. 
black-eyed Susan, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
brown-eyed Susan, Brockton, Mass. 
bull’s eyes, ox-eyed daisies, Paris, Me. 
’ English bullseye, York County, Me. 
Solidago bicolor, L., silver rod, belly-ache weed, Paris, Me. 
Solidago Canadensis, L., yellow weed,! Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Solidago (any species), flower of gold, yellow tops, Cal. 
, Sonchus oleraceus, L., milk thistle, Cal. 
Troximon cuspidatum, Pursh, dandelion, Burnside, So. Dak. 
Zanthium Canadense, Mill., cuckle-bur,? Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Zinnia elegans, Jacq. old maid’s pink, Sulphur Grove, Ohio. 
Fanny D. Bergen. 


1 The species of solidago are rarely called goldenrod by the common people. 
2 Never called cockle-bur. 
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TWO NEGRO TALES. 


WHEN we were little children we went for part of every summer, 
or for the sugar-making season, to Avery’s Island, our plantation 
home in southwestern Louisiana. I distinctly remember being one 
of a happy group seated in the long grass, on the west side of 
“ Hymettus Hill,” watching the shadows lengthen, as the last rays 
of the sun turned the marsh land into a sea of gold and tinged every 
little ripple on the bayou with flame. Seated in the midst of us, 
and speaking as with the voice of the Delphic oracle, was our young 
nurse, the daughter of Mammy Harriet, now grown too old to follow 
our restless feet. To Lizzie, and to us as well, the people and crea- 
tures she told of were as real as were those who moved about us, 
whose adventures and histories were less startling and eventful. 
Down behind the heavy belt of live-oak forest that skirted the bayou, 
which, from its tangle of undergrowth, we always called ‘the Jun- 
gle,” and which was impenetrable to us, she built an imaginary habi- 
tation. This she peopled with a family who came up in boats from 
“the City,” whose family name we never knew, and whose personal 
identity racked our young souls with keenest curiosity. The mys- 
terious Miss Eliza and Master James were as familiar to us, though 
we never saw them, as were Mr. Silas Weggs’s imaginary occupants 
of the old London house. Often, when some of the older boys would 
insist upon going behind Eagle Point and making the acquaintance 
of our neighbors, Lizzie would protest, and tell us that, though so 
pleasant and kind, they did not want visitors ; but that, she having 
told them what nice children we were, they had promised to come 
up before daybreak and put something in the gully (ravine) for us. 
And sure enough, when she would send John Henry, her simple- 
minded young brother, to look, there would be a plate of “ pulling 
candy,” or tac-tac (popcorn ball), jumbles, or pralines, and our 
delight can better be imagined than described. If the older ones 
doubted, the doubt was not communicated to us, and our faith 
remained unshaken. Even now, though I have been on the bayou 
fishing beyond the belt of timber, I find myself picturing that terra 
incognita as I thought of it in those childish days. With such an 
imagination as our young nurse possessed, her fund of stories was 
endless ; and I only wish I could recall more of them, though the 
two, of which this is a long prelude, I think are the only ones I have 
never seen published. I tell the stories in the language of our 
nurse, the language of a house servant, widely different from that of 
the field hands. 
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I. MR. DEER’S MY RIDING HORSE. 


Now, children, I’m tired tellin’ you every even’ bout Mr. Rab- 
bit and the Tar-Baby over and over agin; I'll see ef I can’t ’mem- 
ber a story Mammy used ter tell bout “Mr. Deer’s my riding 
horse.” 

Well, onct upon a time, when Mr. Rabbit was young and frisky, 
he went a courting Miss Fox, who lived way far back in the thick 
woods. Mr. Fox an’ his family was very skeery, an’ they very sel- 
dom come outer the wood ’cep’ for a little walk in the clearin’ near 
the big house, sometimes when the moon shine bright; so they 
did n’ know many people ’sides Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Deer. Mr. Deer 
he had his eyes set on Miss Fox, too. But he din’ suspicion Mr. 
Rabbit was a lookin’ that way, but kep’ on being jus’ as frenly with 
Mr. Rabbit as he ever been. One day Mr. Rabbit call on Miss Fox, 
and wile they was tawkin, Miss Fox she tells him what a fine gentle- 
man she thinks Mr. Deer is. Mr. Rabbit jes threw back his head 
and he laf and he laf. “What you laffin bout?” Miss Fox says; and 
Mr. Rabbit he jes laf on an’ wone tell her, an’ Miss Fox she jes kep’ 
on pestering Mr. Rabbit to tell her what he’s laffin "bout, an’ at las’ 
Mr. Rabbit stop laffin an’ say, “ Miss Fox, you bear me witness I 
did n’ want to tell you, but you jes made me. Miss Fox, you call 
Mr. Deer a fine gentleman ; Miss Fox, Mr. Deer is my riding horse!” 
Miss Fox she nearly fell over in a faintin’ fit, and she say she done 
bleve it, and she will not till Mr. Rabbit give her the proof. An’ 
Mr. Rabbit he says, “ Will you bleve it ef you sees me riding pass 
yo’ do’?” and Miss Fox says she will, and she wone have nothin’ to 
do with Mr. Deer if the story is true. Now, Mr. Rabbit is ben fixing 
up a plan for some time to git Mr. Deer outer his way; so he says 
good even’ to Miss Fox, and clips it off to Mr. Deer’s house, and 
Mr. Rabbit he so frenly with Mr. Deer he done suspec’ nothin’. 
Presently Mr. Rabbit jes fall over double in his cheer and groan 
and moan, and Mr. Deer he says, ‘“‘ What ’s the matter, Mr. Rabbit, 
is you sick?” But Mr. Rabbit he jes groan; then Mr. Rabbit fall 
off the cheer and roll on the floor, and Mr. Deer says, “ What ails 
you, Mr. Rabbit, is you sick?” And Mr. Rabbit he jes groans 
out, “Oh, Mr. Deer, I’m dying ; take me home, take me home.” 
An’ Mr. Deer he’s mighty kinehearted, and he says, “Get up on 
my back, and I'll tote you home;” but Mr. Rabbit says, “Oh, 
Mr. Deer, I’m so sick, I can’t set on your back ‘less you put a 
saddle on.” So Mr. Deer put on a saddle. Mr. Rabbit says, “I 
can’t steady myself ‘less you put my feets in the stirrups.” So he 
put his feets in the stirrups. “Oh, Mr. Deer, I can’t hold on 
‘less you put on a bridle.” So he put on a bridle. “Oh, Mr. 
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Deer, I done feel all right ‘less I had a whip in my hand.” So 
Mr. Deer puts the whip in his hand. “ Now I’m ready, Mr. Deer,’ 
says Mr. Rabbit, “but go mighty easy, for I’m likely to die any 
minute. Please take the short cut through the wood, Mr. Deer, so 
I kin get home soon.” So Mr. Deer took the short cut, an’ forgot 
that it took him pass Miss Fox’s house. Jes as he ’membered it, 
an’ was "bout to turn back, Mr. Rabbit, who had slipped a pair of 
spurs on unbeknownst to him, stuck ’em into his sides, and at the 
same time laid the whip on so that po’ Mr. Deer was crazy with 
the pain, and ran as fas’ as his legs could carry him right by 
where Miss Fox was standin’ on the gallery, and Mr. Rabbit a 
standin’ up in his stirrups and hollerin’, “Didn’t I tell you Mr. 
Deer was my riding horse!” But after a while Miss Fox she 
found out ’bout Mr. Rabbit’s trick on Mr. Deer, and she would n’t 
have nothin’ more to do with him. 


Il. TROUBLE, TROUBLE, BRER ALLIGATOR! 


Everybody knows what a mischievous little varmint Mr. Rabbit 
is, but everybody done know how near he come once to bein’ burned 
up and drownded with his foolishness. Mr. Rabbit and his family 
always did live in a blackberry patch down on the aige of the big 
wood, and they mighty seldom come near the clearin’, because 
they didn’ like to hear old marster’s houns a-barkin’; but one day, 
wen they was a dry drought, Mr. Rabbit ‘lowed he would go down 
to the bayou and cool his feets off in the water. Wen he got there 
he found the tide done all run out, so there was n’ more water than 
he could jump ercross ; so he thought ez he never been over on 
the marsh islands he would take a little broad and see ef he liked 
it over there. Now, tho’ Mr. Rabbit had never been over on the 
marsh island befo’, many is the time he is ben down along the 
bayou in the marsh gress, and, whenever he cum across er ali- 
gator’s nes’, did n’ he jes scratch the aigs out fur pure meaness, 
an’ leave ’em layin’ around to spile. 

You children knows how Mr. Alligator fills his nes’ with mud, 
and lines it all with grass, and puts the aigs all in as regular es 
ef foks had did it. Well, wen Mr. Alligator would come and fine 
out wat Mr. Rabbit done, he would promise hisself to get even 
with Mr. Rabbit some day, and he would lay up on the mud flat 
waitin’ fur a school of mullets, and all the time he was a waitin’ 
fur Mr. Rabbit, too. 

Mr. Rabbit, wen he lipt across the little stream of water, where 
the bayou mos’ in generally was, he was mightily skeered because 
the mud was sof’ and he nearly got bogged, but wen his feets 
touched the marsh grass he forgot all about bein’ skeered, he was 
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so pleased with the new country he think he done a found. Man, sir! 
but if he did n’ clip it throu’ that grass and skeer the marsh hens 
offen there nesses, and make the blackbird hop higher on the 
rushes! How did the’ known it wasn’ er wildcat ? 

Yo Granpa an’ many mo’ hunter ust ter go over on that very same 
island to hunt Mr. Deer, en for that reason the folkes give it the 
name of Deer Island. 

Well, sir, wile Mr. Rabbit was ’musin’ hisself an’ running ’roun’ 
way over in the middle of the island, treackly he stopped and prick 
up his years and listened, an’ sich a barkin’ as they was an’ sich a 
crackling, you never heard the like. Mr. Rabbit, he knowed wat it 
was in er minit ; the hunters had set the marsh afire to hunt Mr. 
Deer. Then you better bleve me, Mr. Rabbit was skeered; he 
runned an’ he runned till he come to the bayou on the other side, 
then he jus’ loped along the aige, hopin’ he might fine some way er 
getting over, but the tide had rized an’ the bayou was full, an’ there 
he was caught ’tween the dogs, the fire, and the water. 

Bout this time Mr. Alligator come a-sailing along from where he 
had ben teaching his young ones to swim, an’ soon as Mr. Rabbit 
ketched sight of him he jes stan on his hine legs and holler, 
“Trouble! Brer Alligator, trouble!” But Mr. Alligator winked his 
eye and sailed on. Mr. Rabbit he kep’ on hollerin, “ Trouble, Brer 
Alligator,” till presenly Mr. Alligator turned ’roun’ and wen he 
seen the big smoke and heard the marsh a cracklin’, he thought 
now he had a chance to get even with Mr. Rabbit. So he sailed up 
a little nearer, an’ by that time the fire was gainin’ on Mr. Rabbit, 
an’ he was jest er prancin’ long the aige er the water er beggin’ Mr. 
Alligator to take him on his back cross the bayo. But “ No,” says 
Mr. Alligator, “you is the one ez always scratches the aigs outer 
we-alls nesses. No, sir, Mr. Rabbit, you kin stay here an’ burn up 
or git eat up by dogs, for all I care.” 

Still the fire come nearer an’ the houn’ bark louder, and Mr. Rab- 
bit keep on hollerin’, “ Trouble, Brer Alligator, trouble! Brer Alli- 
gator, ef you jes take me off, I promise I wont ’stroy yo’ nesses no 
mo’, en I'll give you every las’ chile I got ;” and yet the fire creep 
closer, an’ Mr. Rabbit’s little stumpy tail is in danger of gettin’ 
scorched, an’ Mr. Alligator sails near the bank and calls to Mr. 
Rabbit to jump on. Now, wen Mr. Alligator got in the middle 
of the bayou he considered how foolish he was not to let Mr. 
Rabbit stay where he was and git ’stroyed, but he could git even 
with him yit, an’ he commenced sinkin’ very slow. Mr. Rabbit 
he foun’ the water risin’ on him, an he hollered out, “ Trouble, 
Brer Alligator, my feets is gittin’ wet.” ‘Clime on my neck,” den 
sez Mr. Alligator. So he clime on his neck, an’ Mr. Alligator kep 
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on sinkin. “Trouble, Brer Alligator, the water is gainin’ on me,” 
hollers Mr. Rabbit. But jes then he sees Mr. Alligator is sailed 
so near to the other bank, and done forgot how far Mr. Rabbit 
kin jump: he jes ris on his hine legs an’ clears the water, an’ is 
back in his brier patch er thinkin’ up mo’ mischief befo’ po’ slow 
old Brer Alligator known he’s gorn. 

Mrs. William Preston Fohnston. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA. 
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ACCOUNT RESPECTING BELIEFS OF AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINES. 


THE paragraphs printed below are taken from the manuscript 
journal of an American sailor belonging to the Wilkes exploring 
expedition to the Antarctic Continent, 1838-1841. In November, 
1839, the squadron lay in the harbor of Sydney, New South Wales. 


The writer was struck with the appearance of the aborigines, 


respecting whom he sought information. The notices which he 
cites present internal evidence of coming from a man of probity 
and observation, and contain some particulars which are not known 
to have appeared in type. The mention is here offered for what 
it may be worth, and as subject to the examination of special stu- 
dents informed respecting the race. For the communication of 
the material, thanks are due to Mrs. Andrew Chevalier Woods, 
Cincinnati, O. 


December 1. — To-day we commenced taking on board stores and 
began to refit ship. Caulkers from shore employed, making every- 
thing doubly secure for to meet the hard service expected in the 
Southern Hemisphere. I visited the shore to-day, and in one of 
my rambles fell in with one of the aborigines, the most miserable 
and ugly of the human family I ever saw. They resemble baboons 
more than human beings. These natives are so little known in 
our part of the world that I have availed myself of the opportunity 
of getting information concerning them from different sources, all 
of which will be found interesting. The following account is from 
Mr. Armstrong, an English botanist, and who also understands 
their language, and probably knows more of their character than 
any other man. 

None of the tribes with whom the interpreter has had com- 
munication seem to have any idea of God. He has very often 
attempted to convey to them the idea of a Supreme Being, the 
creator of themselves and every object of their senses, present 
everywhere and at all times, watching the actions of all men; add- 
ing that good men at their death ascend to him in the sky, but that 
bad men (instancing those who spear and murder others) are, when 
they die, banished from his presence forever. Their answer has gen- 
erally been, “ But how will God get us up to him in the sky? will 
he let down a long rope for us? What shall we live upon there ? 
Is there plenty of flour there?” He has endeavored to explain this 
difficulty by describing that the Deity is a being of infinite power, 
capable of doing anything that appeared quite impossible to man. 
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They have but little idea of a future state, of rewards and punish- 
ments as the result of their conduct in a prior existence. They 
believe that the spirit of “Goor de Mit” of deceased persons pass 
immediately after death through the bosom of the ocean to some 
unknown and distant land which becomes henceforth their eternal 
residence. But in this latter particular the arrival of the whites 
among them has led toa total change of creed, for they very soon 
recognize among their new visitors many of their deceased natives 
and friends, — a delusion which exists to this day as strong as ever. 
They confidently recognized several hundred of the colonists by 
their countenances, voices, and former scars of wounds. They are 
quite positive that the reémbodied spirits of Yogan, who was shot 
along with another, are already returned in the shape of two soldiers 
of the Twenty-first Regiment. 

The obstinacy with which they persist in this conviction, that the 
whites are all incarnations of the spirits of some departed relative 
or friend, is so great that, notwithstanding the great confidence that 
they usually place in the interpreter, he has never been able to per- 
suade them to the contrary, at least the old ones, but the young ones 
begin to have their faith shaken on this point. The name -<enerally 
applied to the whites, when speaking among themselves, is Daingo, 
or dead. 

They have shown some curiosity to know what sort of a place the 
land of the dead is, but not as much as might be expected. They 
have often asked the interpreter to sit down and tell them the names 
of such of their relatives as he saw there, and have often asked after 
particular individuals, — whether the interpreter knew him or her, or 
whether he is soon coming back, etc. He has never been asked 
whether the state of the dead was happiness or misery. They have 
often asked on what the spirit lived ; whether they have plenty of 
flour ; whether the flour brought by us is dug out of the earth there. 
They have seen wheat ground into meal in the colony, but they will 
not believe that the settlers have the power of changing that brown 
mixture into the same white flour that the ships bring here. What 
animals, ships, etc., are in that country; whether the country was 
too small for us, or what other cause brought us here. Whether 
we were not very sorry to leave our friends. 

They consider the Malays, Lascars, etc., whom they have seen 
here, equally with the whites, returned spirits of some of their ances- 
tors or friends, but who for some unaccountable reason have returned 
still black, and are regarded by them with evident dislike. 

They attribute the change of complexion in the whites to their 
ghosts having passed through so much water in their posthumous trip 
through the ocean. They consider each settler to be a resident of 
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the district of that tribe to which, in his former state of existence, 
he belonged. On being asked how they came to spear the settlers 
if they considered them as their ancestors or friends, they have 
answered that, upon the whole, they consider they have treated the 
settlers well; for that, if any native stranger had attempted to settle 
among them in the same way, they would have done all in their 
power to have destroyed them. With respect to the change thus 
wrought in their views of a future state, many of them look forward 
to death as a positive gain which will enable them to come back 
with guns, ammunition, and provisions. They firmly believe in the 
existence of evil spirits called “ Metagong,” which prowls about at 
night and catches hold of them if they go away by themselves from 
the fire where the rest of the party lie, as to fetch water from a well, 
etc., by throwing its arms around them. The interpreter has met 
with several who say they have had such experience, but he has 
never heard, though he has put many questions on the subject, that 
any injury has been the consequence. Yet they certainly stood in 
great awe of it. They represent it to be occasionally visible, of 
human form, of immense size, and of such prodigious strength as to 
render resistance vain. 

The Night Bird, which the settlers call “Cuckoo” and the natives 
“ Pogoinit,” are regarded by the latter as the cause of all boils and 
eruptions on their bodies, which they believe to be produced by 
piercing them with its beak in the night-time when they are asleep. 
The Wangal is an: aquatic monster whose haunt is in deep waters. 
They describe it as having very long arms, long teeth, and large 
eyes, and assert it to have destroyed many lives. They give a con- 
fused account of its shape, but, from all they have said to the inter- 
preter, their conception seems to be of a creature like an alligator. 
It inhabits most deep waters, salt or fresh, and almost every lake or 
pool is haunted by one or more of such monsters. It is quite cer- 
tain that they do not mean the shark, for which they have a different 
name and of which they have no superstitious dread, and, besides, 
it is never seen in the fresh-water lakes. 

There are certain round stones in different parts of the island 
which they believe to be eggs laid by the “Wangul.” In passing 
such stones they are in the habit of stopping and marking a 
bed for them, but with what precise object has never been ascer- 
tained. They believe most thoroughly that certain individuals 
among them possess the power, by magic or enchantment, of heal- 
ing any sores, severe wounds, pains, or diseases, and also affecting 
at their pleasure any malady or distempers, of which rheumatism 
and ulcerous sores are most common. These sorcerers are further 
supposed to have the power of raising the winds, and of bringing 
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on thunder and lightning, and of conducting the thunder to strike 
their enemies, but they do not know whether this is acquirement 
of faculty or natural endowment. The ceremonies used by the 
sorcerers in executing their magic power are blowing, snorting, 
making hideous grimaces and loud ejaculations. Allied to the 
magic power is another which they attribute to others of them 
who have the power to doom or devote others to a sudden death. 
This is believed to be effected by the person having the power of 
doom creeping on his victim like a snake, and pressing the victim’s 
throat between his two thumbs and fingers. The death may not 
happen for some time, but the spell has none the less deadly effect. 

They have several minor superstitions, viz. : That a fire must not 
be lighted at night, or stirred with a crooked stick, or otherwise 
some young child will surely die. To burn the blood of a wounded 
person makes the sufferer worse and endangers others. The Min- 
gite, or flower of the honeysuckle, must not be eaten too soon in 
the season, or bad weather will be sure to follow. The relatives of 
a deceased person will not sleep in the spot where his blood was 
shed for months afterwards, not until a victim has been sacrificed 
to appease his spirit ; and the same avenging ceremony takes place 
in all places, whether the deceased died a natural death or not. 
They appear, however, to say that this intimation to the deceased of 
having been avenged must be thrown away. According to another 
of their superstitions already mentioned, by which he must be on 
his passage through or across the ocean. In one case, in which 
the body of a deceased European was opened at Pearth by his 
medical attendant, and as bad weather immediately came on, the 
change was confidently attributed to that operation. And they con- 
tinue to this day to speak in terms of great horror of such treat- 
ment of the dead. There are certain hills which they consider 
unlucky to pass over, and all that pass over them will surely die. 
They have some wild and fabulous traditions of their own origin. 
They believe their earliest progenitors to have sprung from Emus, 
and been brought to this country upon the back of crows; but from 
whence, the legend does not add. It is invariably believed that 
the women conceive in consequence of the infant being conveyed 
by some unknown agency into the mother’s womb from somewhere 
across the sea. When a person is asleep in a deep slumber the 
interpreter has heard them say of him: “ Now he is away over 
the water,” meaning, as he has collected from them, that the spirit 
or mind which had come here an infant had gone back to its own 
country. 

A tradition is also current among them that the whole native 
population of this country was, in distant ages, confined to moun- 
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tains ; that the different tribes now occupying the plain between 
the mountain and the sea are the descendants of a very few fami- 
lies who migrated into the country’s plain at a comparatively late 
period ; but when asked whether any rumor had been handed to 
them of their plain having been covered with the sea before that 
migration, they laughed at it. They agree that the language of the 
mountain tribes, now differing very considerably from that of the 
tribes of the plains, was at one time their universal language, and 
that their own dialect is derived from the former. It isa remarkable 
fact that the mountain dialect is still invariably preferred and used 
for all purposes of a public nature or general interest, such as their 
formal public worships or discussions, battles, and hunting matches. 
It is a known fact that there is no trace of civil government among 
them with which the settlers have come in contact. There is no 
supreme authority, in peace or war, vested in any individual or chief, 
or any body of individuals. A family is the largest association that 
seems to be actuated by common motives or interest. They rec- 
ognize well the right of property among them, both as to land and 
as to their movable effects, but they are in no way scrupulous in 
appropriating to their use lost property which they happen to find ; 
in such cases they make no inquiry about the owner, but take some 
pains to conceal what they have found. The only mode of enforcing 
their proprietary rights in case of trespass, by hunting or theft, is 
an appeal to arms; in such cases, however, the thief stands on an 
equal footing and is not bound to give the aggrieved any advantage, 
as in certain other cases. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


AuconkiAn. Blackfoot. — To the “ Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute ” (Toronto), vol. iv. (1895), pp. 249-260, Rev. John MacLean 
contributes a sketch of the ‘Social Organization of the Blackfoot 
Indians.” 

Onomatology. — Mr. W. W. Tooker continues his excellent studies 
of Algonkian tribal and personal names. Especially interesting and 
valuable is the paper on “ The Algonquian Appellatives of the Siouan 
Tribes of Virginia,” which appears in the “ American Anthropolo-. 
gist,” vol. viii. pp. 376-392. Here are discussed the etymologies of 
Monacan, Mowhemenchugh, Massinacack, Mannahock, Hassinuga, 
Stenkenock, Tauxuntania, Shackaconia, Ontponea, Tegninateo, Whon- 
kentyae, Okee, etc. In the “Brooklyn Daily Eagle Almanac”’ for 
1896 (p. 54) Mr. Tooker treats of “The Signification of the Name 
Montauk.” Of abiding interest to the student of Algonkian tongues 
and to the historian of the American Indian is Mr. Tooker’s recent 
little volume, “ John Eliot’s First Indian Teacher and Interpreter, 
Cockei 9e-de-Long Island, and the Story of his Career, from the 
Early Records.” (New York, 1896, 60 pp. 8vo.) 

the “Popular Science Monthly,” vol. xlviii. 
(1895-96), pp. 658-652, Mr. C. F. Holder writes of ‘The Ancient 
Islanders of California.” 

Coanuta. — The “Land of Sunshine” (vol. iv. 1895, pp. 38-41) 
contains an article by D. P. Barrows on “ Some Coahuia Songs and 
Dances.” 

Eskimo. — In the Leipzig “Geographische Zeitschrift,” Bd. I. 
(1895), s. 302-322, K. Hassert discusses “ Die Vélkerwanderung der 
Eskimos.” 

Haipa.— The recently issued “Haida Grammar, by Rev. C. 
Harrison, edited by Alex. F. Chamberlain” (Proc. Roy. Soc. Canada, 
Sec. Series, 1895-06, vol. i. sect. ii. pp. 123-226), published by the 
Royal Society of Canada, contains not a few items of interest to the 
folk-lorist. 

Iroguvoian. — To the “ American Antiquarian” for January- 
February, 1896 (pp. 24-28), Mr. Horatio Hale contributes an inter- 
esting essay in interpretation and explanation of “The Schuylkill 
Gun and its Indian Motto.” Ona piece of artillery in possession of 
“The Schuylkill Fishing Company of the State in Schuylkill,” in 
Philadelphia, some time in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
were cast the words Kawania che Keeteru. This Mr. Hale con- 
siders to represent the Iroquois Kawenntio tsi kiteron, “1 am mas- 
ter wherever I am,” and terms it “the earliest inscription in the 
language of any Indian people north of Mexico.” 
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In the “ Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada” for 1895 
(pp. 45-65) the same distinguished author writes of “ An Iroquois 
Condoling Council: a Study of Aboriginal American Society and 
Government.” 

Kootrenay.—In the “V-*rhandl. der Berliner Gesellsch. fiir 
Anthrop.” (1895, s. 551-556), Dr. A. F. Chamberlain publishes a 
“ Beitrag zur Pflanzenkunde der Naturvélker Americas,” in which 
he enumerates some 100 Kootenay Indian plant-names, with fre- 
quent etymological explanations and notes of their employment in 
medicine and domestic economy. 

Navano. —In the “American Anthropologist” for February, 
1896 (pp. 50-57), under the title, “ A Vigil of the Gods: a Navaho 
Ceremony,” Dr. Washington Matthews describes rites occurring 
“on the fourth night of a great nine-days’ ceremony known among 
the Navaho as Kiedji hathal, or the night chant.” Of the ceremony 
in question the author observes that, “like nearly all other cere- 
monies, ancient and modern, [it] is connected with a legend or myth 
(several myths, indeed, in this case), and many of the acts in the 
ceremony are illustrative of the mythic events.” 

Nortuwest Coast. — To the “ Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie” (1895, s. 487-523), Dr. F. Boas con- 
tributes an extended essay on “Die Entwickelung der Mythologien 
der Indianer der nordpacifischen Kiiste Americas.” 

In the “ American Antiquarian” for January-February, 1896 (pp. 
47-54), Mr. Gardner C. Teall publishes “The House of the Ku- 
muque,” a curious legend of the Northwest Coast, in which a 
“ Princess” is tricked by her mischievous brother, carried off to the 
bear-village ; from which she escapes by the aid of an old woman, 
finally reaching the house of the Kumuque in “ the beautiful country 
beyond the clouds.” The “ Princess married the Kumuque, and 
the rest of the tale is concerned with the adventures of their son 
Shagattyno, who with his mother visited earth. 

Puestos. TZusayan.—Dr. J. W. Fewkes, in the “ American 
Anthropologist ” for May, 1896 (pp. 151-173), discusses “ The Prehis- 
toric Culture of Tusayan.” His general conclusion is as follows: 
“ Every addition to our knowledge emphasizes the belief that there 
is no line of separation between ruined pueblos situated in the plains 
and cave-dwellers and cliff-villagers of the canyons. The idea that 
the Pueblos are remnants of the ancient villagers who sometimes 
inhabited cliff-houses is no new thought, for it was pointed out long 
ago by Holmes, Bessels, and others. From a substratum of culture, 
which in prehistoric times was more uniform over the Pueblo region 
than it is to-day, have evolved in different parts of our Southwest 
specially adaptive and modified survivals, affording all the variations 
which we see in different modern pueblos.” 
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The same author contributes to the “Internationales Archiv. fiir 
Ethnographie”’ (Leyden), Bd. viii. (1895), s. 215-237, a “ Provisional 
List of Annual Ceremonies at Walpi,” a most interesting and useful 
catalogue. 

In the “American Antiquarian ” (vol. xviii. pp. 1-21), Rev. S. D. 
Peet discusses the “ History and Architecture of the Tusayans.” 

Moqui.— To the “ American Anthropologist ” for January, 1896 
(pp. 14-21), Dr. J. W. Fewkes furnishes a valuable “ Contribution to 
Ethno-botany,” in which he treats of some seventy plants “used by 
the Hopi for alimentary, medicinal, and other purposes, with many 
interesting linguistic notes on plant-names. The May number of 
the same periodical contains (p. 174) “ A Partial List of Moki Animal 
Names,” collected in the summer of 1894 by Dr. A. K. Fisher. To 
the April number (pp. 133-136) Mr. F. W. Hodge contributes an 
article on “ Pueblo Snake Ceremonials,” chiefly at Laguna. Of gen- 
eral import is also C. and L. W. Eckelmeyer’s “ Among the Pueblos 
Indians ” (New York, 1895, 195 pp. 8vo). 

Stovan. — In the “ American Antiquarian,” vol. xvii. (1895), pp- 
257-268, Miss Alice C. Fletcher treats at length of “ The Sacred 
Pole of the Omaha Tribe,” and in the “Century Magazine,” vol. i. 
(1895), pp. 450-461, of “Tribal Life among the Omahas: Personal 
Studies of Indian Life.” In the “ Outlook” for May, 1896, the 
same author has an article on “ Indian Child-Life.” 

Virecinian. —In the “Johns Hopkins University Studies” ap- 
pears (Baltimore, 1895), “Government and Religion of the Virginia 
Indians,” a pamphlet of 63 pages by S. R. Hendren. 

Yuma. — To the “ California Medical Journal” (San Francisco), 
vol. xvii. (1896), pp. 135-140, W. T. Heffermann contributes an arti- 
cle on “ Medicine among the Yumas.”” In the paper by Mr. J. W. 
McGee on an “ Expedition to Papagueria and Seriland” (“ Amer. 
Anthrop.” vol. ix. 1896, pp. 93-96) are some interesting notes on 
the Seris, who are usually classed as Yuman. 

Mexico. Aztec. — To the “ Restaudor farm.” (Barcelona), vol. x. 
(1895), pp. 257, 273, 289, L. Comenge contributes notes on “La 
farmacia y los Aztecas,” and the same subject is treated of in the 
Warsaw “ Wradomésci Farm.,” vol. xxiii. (1896), pp. 41, 95, by B. F. 
G. Egeling. 

In the “ Rep. U. S. Comm. Columb. Hist. Exp.,” Madrid (Wash- 
ington, 1895), pp. 329-337, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall writes of “ Ancient 
American Feather-work.” Dr. E. Seler, in his “ Wand-Malereien 
von Mitla. Eine Mexikanische Bilderschrift in Fresko” (Berlin, 
1895, 58 pp. fol.), seeks to identify the figures in these frescoes with 
Quetzalcoatl, and concludes that the resemblances of the pictures at 
Mitla to those in the Codex Borgia shows that the two works of art 
must have been inspired from very near the same place. 
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In the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie” (Berlin), Bd. xxviii. (1896), s. 
44, 55, Dr. P. G. G. Valentini discusses the mythic Tulan, “ Das 
Geschichtliche in den mythischen Stadten ‘ Tulan.’” 

Yucatan AND CENTRAL America. — Of more than passing inter- 
est to the folk-lorist are Prof. W. H. Holmes’ “ Archzeological Studies 
among the Ancient Cities of Mexico, Part I., Monuments of Yu- 
catan” (Chicago, 1895, 137 pp., 8vo), which appears as the first 
number of the Anthropological series of the publications of the 
Field-Columbian Museum, and M. W. Hough’s “Ancient Central 
American and South American Pottery” in “Rep. U. S. Comm. 
Columb. Exp., Madrid” (Washington, 1895), pp. 339-365. 

In “Globus” (Braunschweig), vol. Ixviii. (1895), pp. 247, 277, 
Maler discusses “ Yukatekische Forschungen.” 

Although we may not agree in all the author’s conclusions, “The 
Hill Caves of Yucatan” (Philadelphia, 1895, 183, pp. 12mo), by H. C. 
Mercer, is a welcome book to the student of the history and culture 
of the Mayas. Dr. E. Seler has published several valuable studies of 
Mayan antiquities, the chief of which is “ Wand-Malereien von Mitla. 
Eine Mexikanische Bilderschrift in Fresko ” (Berlin, 1895, 58 pp. fol.), 
in which he deals with the question of Mexican influence as induced 
by the wall-pictures of Mitla in their relation to the Codex Borgia. 
Other contributions are: “Die wirkliche Lange des Katun der 
Maya-Chroniken und der Jahresanfang in der Dresdener Hand- 
schrift und auf den Copanstelen ” in “ Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. Anthrop.” 
(1895), pp. 441-449, and “ Alterthiimer aus Guatemala” in “ Ethnol. 
Notizbl.” (Berlin), Bd. ii. (1895), s. 20-26. 

In the “ Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen,” vol. xii. No. 12, 
December, 1895, Dr. K. Haebler writes of “ Die Maya-Litteratur 
und der Maya-Apparat zu Dresden.” This librarian’s catalogue is 
a valuable addition to Maya bibliography. 

In the “ Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc.” (1896), pp. 418-421, Mr. E. H. 
Thompson treats of “ Ancient Tombs of Palenque,” and in the same 
periodical P. G. G. Valentini has (pp. 398-417) an “Analysis of the 
Pictorial Text inscribed on two Palenque Tablets, Part II.,” the 
“Amer. Anthrop.” vol. viii. (1895), pp. 401-406; the last author 
writes also of “Clay Figures found in Guatemala.” 

To the “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie”’ (Leiden), Bd. 
viii. (1896), s. 195-297, Dr. C. Sapper contributes a valuable article on 
“ Die Gebrauche und religidsen Anschauungen der Kekchi-Indianer,” 
and publishes also (¢d¢d. pp. 207-215) some “ Kekchi-Gebete.” In 
the same periodical the same author has an earlier contribution (pp. 
1-6) on “ Alterthiimer aus der Republik San Salvador.” 

West Inp1es. — The publication of 1895 is Prof. C. L. Edwards’ 
“Bahama Songs and Stories” (Boston, 1895), which appears as vol. 
_ iii. of the “ Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society.” 
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SoutH AMERICA. Avraucan.— Dr. Rodolfo Lenz’s “ Araucanian 
Studies,” though essentially linguistical, are not without interest 
and value to folk-lorists. The most recent are as follows: “Introduc- 
cion a los Estudios Araucanos”’ (Santiago de Chile, 1896), pp. li, 8° ; 
“Estudios Araucanos. I. Viaje al. Pais de los Manzafieros contado 
en dialecto huilliche ” (Santiago, 1895), pp. 29, 8°; “ Estudios Arau- 
canos. II. Diologos araucanos en dialecto huilliche” (Santiago, 
1895), pp. 30-66; “ Der Ausbruch des Vulcans Calbuco nach der 
Beschreibung eines Indianers von Osorno (Sonderabdr. aus Verh. d. 
deutschen wiss. Vereins zu Santiago,” Bd. iii. 1895), s. 133-139. The 
footnotes contain items of value relating to customs and folk-lore. 
Dr. Lenz offers (p. 28) a derivation of the word gaucho, from the 
Araucanian cachu or cauchu, “ friend, comrade.” 

Argentine. — To the “ Atti d. Soc. Rom. di Antropologia,” vol. ii. 
(1894-95), pp. 9-127, G. Boggiani contributes extended ‘“ Notizie 
etnografiche sulla tribu di Ciamacoco” (Gran Chaco, America Meri- 
dionale). An interesting study in onomatology is S. A. L. Quevedo’s 
“Tesoro de Catamarquefiismos nombres de lugar y apellidos con 
etimologias y eslabones aislados de la lengua Canana.” (Buenos 
Aires, 1895, 35 pp. 8°). The same author publishes also (Buenos 
Aires, 1895, reprint) “ La lengua Vilela 6 Chulupi: estudio di 
filologia Chaco-Argentina” (39-86 pp. 8°. Juan B. Ambrosetti has 
published during 1895 the following studies: “ Los Indios Caingud 
del alto Parana (misiones),’”’ Buenos Aires, 1896, 86 pp. 8°; “ Los 
Indios Kaingangues de San Pedro (misiones), con un vocabulario” 
(Buenos Aires, 1895, 83 pp. 8°); “ Los cementerios prehistéricos del 
alto Parana (misiones),” Buenos Aires, 1895, 37 pp. 8°; ‘“ Costumbres 
y supersticiones en los valles Chalchaquies (Provincia de Salta),” 
Buenos Aires, 1895, 47 pp. 8°; “ Las grutas pintadas y los petro- 
glyfos de la provincia de Salta” (Buenos Aires, 1895, 34 pp. 8°). 

ATACAMENA. — With an Introduction by Dr. Rodolfo Lenz appears 
(Santiago, 1896, 36 pp.) a “ Glosario de la Lengua Atacamefia,” by 
E. F. Vaisse, F. Hoyos, and A. Echeverria y Reyes, which contains 
several etymologies of interest to folk-lorists. The authors leave 
(p. 13) the question of the derivation of Atacama sub judice, hesitat- 
ing to decide between an Atacamefia and a Quichua origin. 

Peru. — The most important publication of 1895 is E. W. Midden- 
dorf's “Peru. Beobachtungen und Studien iiber das Land und seine 
Bewohner wiahrend eines 25 jahrigen Aufenthalts” (Berlin, 3 vols. 
8°). 

Other interesting contributions are: Philippi, R. A., “ Descripcion 
de los idolos Peruanos de Greda Cocida” (Santiago, 1895, 22 pp. 4") ; 
Boggiani, G., “ Tattuaggio o pittura? Studio intorno ad una curiosa 
usanza delle popolazione indigine dell’ antico Per” (Roma, 1895, 32 


pp. 8°). 
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GENERALITIES, 

The following works of a general character are of more or less 
interest to the student of American Indian mythology and folk- 
lore, since they all have something to do with the subject: Bas- 
tian, A., “Die Denkschépfung umgebender Welt aus kosmogo- 
nischen Vorstellungen in Cultur und Uncultur” (Berlin, 1896, 211 
pp.); Chamberlain, A. F., “The Child and Childhood in Folk- 
thought: The Child in Primitive Culture” (New York, 1896, x, 464 
pp. 8vo); Conant, L. L., “The Number Concept, its Origin and 
Development (New York, 1896, 218 pp. 12mo) ; Grinnell, G. B., “ The 
Story of the Indian”’ (New York, 1895, viii. 270 pp. 12mo) ; Letour- 
neau, C., “La Guerre dans les diverses races humaines” (Paris, 
1895, xvi, 587 pp. 8vo); Mason, O. T., “ The Origins of Invention: 
a Study of Industry among Primitive Peoples” (London, 1895, 419 
pp.) ; Ploss, H., and Max Bartels, “Das Weib in der Natur- und 
Volkerkunde. 4. umgearbeitete und stark vermehrte Auflage ” (Leip- 
zig, 1895, 2 Bde. 670, 686 pp. 8vo) ; Steinmetz, S. R., “ Ethnologische 
Studien zur ersten Entwickelung der Strafe” (Leiden, 1895), 2 Bde. 
xlv. 486, 425 s. 8vo). The following articles are also of a more or 
less general character and interest: Andree, R., “Amerikanische 
Phallus-Darstellungen,” “ Verh. der Berl. Ges. f. Anthrop.” 1895, s. 
678-680 ; Beauvois, E., “ Les Gallois en Amérique au xii® siécle,” M/u- 
séon (Louvain), tome xiv. (1895), pp. 97-110; Brinton, D. G., “ Left- 
Handedness in North American Aboriginal Art,” “ Amer. Anthrop.,” 
vol. ix. (1895), pp. 175-181; Carr, L., “The Food of Certain Ameri- 
can Indians and their Methods of preparing it,” “ Proc. Amer. 
Antiq. Soc.” 1894 (Worcester, 1895), pp. 155-190; Cushing, F. H., 
“The Arrow,” “Amer. Anthrop.” vol. viii. (1895), pp. 307-349; 
De Harles, C., “ Quelques pages de la littérature des Peaux-Rouges,” 
Muséon (Louvain), tome xiv. (1895), pp. 415-424; Gatschet, A. S., 
“The Whip-poor-will as named in American Languages,” “ Amer. 
Anthrop.” vol. ix. (1896), pp. 39-42; Harshberger, J. W., “The 
Purposes of Ethno-botany,” “Amer. Antiq.” vol. xviii. (1896), pp. 
73-82; Langkavel, B., “Hunde und Naturvoélker,” “Intern. Arch. 
f. Ethnogr.” (Leiden), Bd. viii. (1895), s. 109 ff, 138 ff; Mason, O. T., 
“Introduction of the Iron Age into America,” “ Amer. Anthrop.” 
vol. ix. (1896), pp. 191-215; McGee, J. W., “The Beginning of 
Agriculture,” Ibid. vol. viii. (1895), pp. 350-575; Neave, J. L., 
“An Agency Physician’s Experience among Frontier Indians,” 
“Cincin. Med. Journ.” vol. x. (1895), p. 611, vol. xi. (1896), p. 17; 
Peet, S. D., “Comparison of the Effigy-Builders among Modern 
Indians,” “Amer. Antig.” vol. xvii. (1895), pp. 19-43; Stickney, 
Gardner P., “Indian Use of Wild Rice,” “Amer. Anthrop.” vol. ix. 


(1896), pp. I1§-121. 
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NEGRO HYMN OF THE JUDGMENT DAY. 


. Done yo’ see de chariot ridin’ on de clouds ? 
De wheels in de fire how dey roll, how dey roll! 
O dat mornin’ you ’Il hyar a mighty roarin’, 

Dat ’ll be de earth a-burnin’, 
When de Heabens fly away. 


Done yo’ hyar de trumpets blowin’ fo’ de dade? 

Done yo’ hyar de bones how dey shake, how dey shake ! 
O dat mornin’ you ’ll hyar a mighty roarin’, 

Dat ’ll be de earth a-burnin’, 

When de Heabens fly away. 


Done yo’ see de graves dey open an de dade arisin’ ? 
An’ de bones in de fyar how dey burn, how dey burn! 
O dat mornin’ yo ’ll hyar a mighty roarin’, 

Dat ’ll be de earth a-burnin’, 

When de Heabens fly away. 


Done yo’ see de eyes throo de lids how dey stare ? 
An de living woms how dey gnaws, how dey gnaws! 
O dat mornin’ yo ’ll hyar a mighty roarin’ 

Dat ’ll be de earth a-burnin’, 

When de Heabens fly away. 


Done yo’ see de king a-comin’ on de clouds? 

See de nail prints in his han’s how dey shine, how wey shine! 
O dat mornin’ yo ’ll hyar a mighty roarin’, 

Dat ’ll be de earth a-burnin’, 

When de Heabens fly away. 


Done yo’ hyar dem Jews a-wailin’ all de day? 

When dey see where dey speared him an’ de blood, an’ de blood ! 
O dat mornin’ yo’ll hyar a mighty roarin’, 

Dat ’ll be de earth a-burnin’, 

When de Heabens fly away. 


Done yo’ see His robes a-flowin’ on de light? 

An he hade an’ he hair white as snow, white as snow! 
O dat mornin’ yo ’ll hyar a mighty roarin’, 

Dat ’Il be de earth a-burnin’, 

When de Heabens fly away. 
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NAVAHO LEGENDS. 


For the title of the fifth volume of the Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, now in the hands of the printer, Dr. Mat- 
thews has chosen the designation “legend” rather than “myth,” 
inasmuch as the tales which form the basis of the work are not 
wholly mythical, but contain also an historical element. Of these 
narratives the principal is the “ Navaho Origin Legend,” a relation 
of a sacred character, bearing some analogy to the texts of the 
Hebrew Bible. Not in itself a rite-myth, — that is, not intended to 
explain worship, nor recited in its entirety at any holy festival, — it 
is nevertheless the implied basis of ceremonies, as well as a con- 
stitutive element of tribal unity. This interesting material Dr. 
Matthews has edited with numerous notes, expounding the rela- 
tions of the mythic material to Navaho life and ritual; in this 
manner is presented a culture history of the tribe from its own 
point of view, —a history more valuable in its way than by possi- 
bility could be the observations of a stranger, contemplating tribal 
existence from the outside. The account, accordingly, does not, 
like most descriptions of myth and worship, present legend repro- 
duced without its relation to thought and action, or custom exter- 
nally viewed, and presented in the same spirit as a dealer exhibits 
Japanese “ curios,’’ — products of an art which he does not compre- 
' hend, and the vital interest of which he cannot be expected to make 
intelligible. On the contrary, in this rendition, not only the habits 
and literature of the race, but also the ethical conceptions, emotional 
sentiment, and attitude towards nature of the tribe, the morality and 
poetry which must of necessity be expressed in every religion, how- 
ever primitive, appear in their full value. In this essential respect 
the work is not altogether paralleled by any one of the remarkable 
works which have of late been produced in the field of American 
tradition ; while it is entirely without parallel in the records of primi- 
tive life in other continents, — records which have usually presented 
only one side or the other, and been distinguished by an unnatural 
divorce of tribal custom from tribal tradition. 

The interesting people with which Dr. Matthews deals inhabit 
chiefly New Mexico and Arizona, but also contiguous territories of 
the United States and Mexico, and form a population of about ten 
thousand souls, occupying a reservation of twelve thousand square 
miles. The introduction of sheep, from 1540, has changed the mode 
of life of this people and elevated them to a condition of comfort, 
instead of a state in which the deficiencies of petty farms were eked 
out by the chase and seed-gathering. The land is an arid plain, hav- 
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ing a general altitude of seven thousand feet ; the erection of perma- 
nent houses being still impeded by superstition, the Navaho satisfy 
themselves with rude temporary homes. Linguistically, they are 
reckoned as Athapascan ; ethnologically, the race is mixed and the 
type variable. The noble portraits accompanying the work give an 
exalted idea of the seriousness and nobility of face and form to be 
found among the more favorable examples of the people. 

As regards religion, the Navahoes are still in that cultus state in 
which, having no supreme chief, the racial Olympus naturally pre- 
sents no supreme deity. As has generally been the case with 
savages who keep their worship jealously guarded from unfriendly 
eyes, they have been set down as altogether wanting in the elements 
of religious feeling. As late as 1856 their describer represented 
them, even in a report of the Smithsonian Institution, as lacking 
religion of any sort, and their music as a series of grunts. On the 
contrary, Dr. Matthews has found this tribe to possess a mythology 
quite comparable in beauty to that of Hellas, and vast systems of 
songs, or sacred poems, handed down for generations from teacher 
to pupil. The persistency of these chants, which form solemn 
sequences not to be altered, is guaranteed by the necessities of 
ritual; a single error in any one of the two hundred songs which 
may enter into a rite would invalidate the efficacy of the entire per- 
formance. Hand in hand with music and recitation goes art; the 
history of the gods is exhibited by means of paintings, drawn in 
colored sand on the floor of the lodge. As in most of those religious 
functions which it pleases us to call primitive, drama enters into 
ritual ; the deities are presented by masked personages, whose act- 
ing renders the rite a miracle play. Offerings, dances, and prayers 
which form elaborate litanies combine with the rites, which, instinct 
with a tolerably high conception of divinity, go to complete the 
cultus into which, as already observed, enters tribal history, recorded 
by tradition for many centuries in accounts which have been proven 
to be in some measure veritable. 

In an introduction the editor has examined the outlines of his 
theme, and expounded these in a manner which will render the work 
a valuable aid to any one who wishes to comprehend the interior 
aspects of American aboriginal life. Interlineated texts give an 
opportunity of comprehending the manner in which the transla- 
tor has proceeded, and the accompanying notes will be considered 
by ethnologists as equally valuable; excellent illustrations exhibit 
the various features of tribal life connected with the narratives. 

Particularly to be noticed, as a refreshing variation from the 
superficial contempt often visited on “ medicine-men,” that the char- 
acter of his informants is energetically vindicated by Dr. Matthews, 
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who bears testimony, not merely to the piety and seriousness of 
the shamans, but to their sound common-sense and essential un- 
selfishness of purpose. We have to do with a priesthood as 
genuine as other priesthoods, and with a faith as solemn and as 
deep in its influence on life as other faiths. The object of this 
notice is not a critical study, but to give our readers a concep- 
tion of the character of one of the volumes of memoirs; the ob- 
ject may be attained by an epitome of part of the Origin Legend. 


I, THE STORY OF THE EMERGENCE, 


“In the middle of the first world white arose in the east, and 
they regarded it as day there, they say; blue arose in the south, 
and still it was day to them, and they moved around ; yellow rose 
in the west, and showed that evening had come; then dark arose 
in the north.!. They lay down and slept. 

“In the middle of the first world, water flowed out from a central 
source in different directions ; one stream flowed out to the east, 
another to the south, and another to the west. There were dwelling- 
places on the borders of the stream that flowed to the east, on that 
which flowed to the south, and on that which flowed to the west 
also.” 

In each quarter, according to the description, are three houses, 
and in the twelve houses live twelve peoples,? all winged folk, ants, 
beetles, bats, and locusts. In this manner the twelve peoples started 


in life. In each quarter is also an ocean, where dwell four beings, — 


chiefs of the four’ quarters. 

“The people quarrelled among themselves, and this was the way 
it happened. They committed adultery, one people with another. 
They tried to stop them, but they could not. The chief in the east 
said : ‘What shall we do with them? They like not the land they 
dwell in.’ In the south Blue Heron spoke to them, and in the west 
Frog said: ‘ No longer shall you dwell here, I say. I am chief here.’ 
To the north White Lightning said: ‘Go elsewhere at once; depart 
from here!’” 

The people now appeal successively to each of the four chiefs, 
but are repulsed. The ruler of the east, declaring that they are in a 
state of continual disobedience, bids them depart from his domain : 
“ Not on the earth shall you remain.” Thus he spoke to them. 


1 In an opposite color system, black and white change places; this system 
seems to be commonly employed in speaking of the under-world and of unlucky 
localities. 

2 The mention of the river of the fourth quarter, and of its three houses, are 
suppressed, probably because the north, as the home of the gods, is too holy to 
be named. 
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“ Among the women, for four nights they talked about it. At the 
end of the four nights, in the morning as they were rising something 
white appeared in the east. It looked like a chain of mountains, 
without a break, stretching around them. It was water that sur- 
rounded them. Water impassible, water insurmountable, flowed 
around. At once they started.” They proceed upward, in circles 
until they reach the sky. It was smooth. They looked down, but 
there the water had risen and there was nothing but water there. 
“While they were flying round, one having a blue head thrust out 
his head from the sky and called to them, saying: ‘In here to the 
eastward there is a hole.’ They entered the hole, and went 
through it to the surface of the second world.” The blue monitor 
belonged to the Cliff-swallow people, whose rough huts were scat- 
tered about, each entered by a hole in the top. Many people 
gathered about the strangers, but uttered no words. This world 
was blue, as the first had been red.! 

Two couriers, locusts, are sent to explore this new country, and 
ascertain whether it contains folk like themselves ; after two days, 
returning, they report that they had reached the edge of the world, 
from which a precipice descended to an abyss impenetrable to vision ; 
in all this journey they had found no people, animals, trees, or ele- 
vations; all was level ground, barren and desolate. The same 
result is reached by explorers sent in other directions. The swal- 
lows, however, who had guided them into their new abode, now 
visit the camp and inform them that the messengers had reported 
truly, and that the land was really barren. Finding the swallows 
winged as themselves, the people propose an alliance, which is 
agreed on, and terms of kinship are exchanged. For twenty-three 
days this friendship endures, but on the twenty-fourth one of the 
new-comers abuses the wife of a swallow chief. On the next morn- 
ing her husband addresses the strangers : “‘ We have treated you as 
friends and thus you return our kindness. We doubt not that you 
have been driven from the lower world, and now you must leave 
this.” He adds, that in any case they could not abide in the world 
below, which was evil. Again the wanderers soar upwards, the 
locusts in advance. From the sky peers a white face, that of the 
wind, and directs them to an aperture by which they arrive in a 
third world; this is yellow in color, and inhabited only by grass- 
hoppers, who kindly receive the strangers ; but the offence committed 
toward the swallows is repeated. The grasshopper chief bids his 
guests depart. “For such crimes, 1 suppose, you were chased from 
the world below. You shall drink no more of our water, you shall 
breathe no more of our air. Farewell!” 


1 In this alteration of the color scheme Dr. Matthews suspects Moki influence. 
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The fourth world is mixed in color, dark hues predominating ; there 
is as yet no sun, moon, or star; but there are lights, which show 
on the horizon four snow-covered peaks. Couriers are unable to 
discover living beings, until those sent to the north find strange men, 
who cut their hair square in front, live in houses, cultivate fields, 
gather harvests, are generous, and freely bestow food. These are 
the Kisdni, or Pueblos, who on the morrow assist the exiles, whom 
they provide with corn and pumpkins; in this land is no rain, all 
agriculture depending on irrigation. During the autumn mysterious 
calls are heard,! and at last four beings appear, the present gods 
of the tribe, the fourth being the Fire God. On the fourth day 
this personage speaks in the Navaho tongue: “ You do not seem 
to understand the signs which these gods make you, so I must 
tell you what they mean. They want to make more people, but 
in form like themselves; you have bodies like theirs, but you have 
the teeth, the feet, and the claws of beasts and insects. The new 
creations are to have hands and feet like ours. But you are un- 
cleanly and smell badly. Have yourselves well cleansed when we 
return; we will come back in twelve days.” 

The people accordingly make ablutions, and scour themselves 
with corn-meal, yellow for the men, white for the women, as in 
Navaho ceremonies of the present time. Out of two ears of corn, 
yellow and white, with appropriate ceremonies, the gods make a 
man and a woman, who receive their life from the wind. “It was 
the wind gave them life. It is the wind that comes out of our 
mouths now that gives us life. In the skin that tips our fingers 
we see the trail of the wind; it shows us where the wind blew 
when our ancestors were created.” 

This pair, First Man and First Woman, give birth at first to 
hermaphrodite twins,? and afterwards to three pairs, from whom 
descend the peoples of the present world. The progeny of these 
alliances, while in their youth, are taken away by the gods, and car- 
ried to the eastern mountains, where they are indoctrinated in the 
sacred mysteries. The gods teach the people how to use masks, 
in order to stalk the deer. Men and women quarrel and separate ; 
during the absence of the women, the latter give birth to the 

1 Each deity has his own peculiar call, and these are imitated in the ceremonies, 
and also by the tale-teller, who accompanies his relation with pantomimic action. 

2 Reference is here made to a class of men existing in all Indian tribes, who 
dress as women, and who perform all the industrial offices ordinarily allotted to 
women. These are currently believed to be hermaphrodite. In the legend it is 
to these that is attributed the origin of industrial inventions, pottery, weaving, 
and so on. Dr. Matthews attests that, so far as his observation has extended, 


these males everywhere surpass females in their own arts; the best weaver in 
the Navaho tribe, during many years, belonged to this peculiar order. 
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demons. At last, unable to live any longer without men, the 
women agree to make up the dispute ; in crossing the river two are 
carried aff by the water god, but recovered through an expedition 
into the waters. As a result of the ire of the god, a flood ensues; 
the people are rescued by a divine protector, who incloses them in 
a magic reed, which suddenly springs up and reaches the sky, 
through which First Man and First Woman, with their followers, 
make their way through the Place of Emergence (near a small 
lake in the San Juan Mountains), and reach the surface of the 
fifth or present world. Thus ends the first great chapter of the 
record. 

The history now proceeds with “Early Events in the Fifth 
World.” By appropriate rites an image, miraculously found, is 
changed to the woman Estsdnaltehi, by signification She Who 
Rejuvenates herself (this goddess, supposed to wax old and forever 
return to a state of youth, may be regarded as a type of self- 
restoring Nature). The latter, while sitting on a bare rock, is 
impregnated by the Sun, as also is her sister. The fruits of this 
conception are twin warriors, the present Navaho War Gods, of whom 
the elder is entitled “‘ The Slayer of the Alien Gods.” 

The story proceeds to relate the manner in which death came into 
the world, the erection of four mountains in imitation of those of 
the world below, the making of the sun and moon, and the trans- 
formation of birds into the Cliff-dwellers. The Anaye, or mon- 
sters, ravage the land and destroy the people; the child of the 
Sun, the elder of the heavenly twins, visits his father, obtains 
the lightning arrow, and destroys the giants. Hunger is spared, 
on his representation of his usefulness to mankind. As he returns 
from his expedition, the hero is assured that the Anaye must be 
dead, for every man salutes his neighbor by terms of kinship, say- 
ing: “My grandson!” “My son!” or “My brother!” He now 
repairs to his father the Sun, to whom he offers, with song and 
rite, the weapons which will no longer be needed in a peaceful 
world. (See the text of the song as given below.) 

The final chapter of the Origin Legend deals with “ The Growth 
of the Navaho Nation.” As already stated, it has been proved 
that the story, going back some five centuries, is in part histori- 
cally correct. 
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EXAMPLES OF TRANSLITERATED TEXTS. 


BEGINNING OF ORIGIN LEGEND. 
To‘bilhaski'digi haddse Jaikdigo tsin dzilinla tsi'ni. 


Water-with-Hill-Central, in to the east white up rose day they thought it they say. 
Sadaddze dotli'zgo fa‘i'ndilto, indzilté tsini. Inddze 
To the south blue up rose, still their day they went around they say. To the west 
litsé6go ¢ai'ndilto, ininala ale tsi'nii Akdédgo ndhokosdze 
yellow up rose evening always itshowed they say. then to the north 
dilyi/go ta‘i‘ndi/to; akégo dazintsA dadzilkos tsini. 
dark up rose ; then they laydown they slept they say. 


To‘bi/haski'di to‘altsahazlin; haadze /a ilin; sadaago fa flin; 


Water-with-Hill-Central water flowed from in tothe east one flowed at the south one flowed 
different directions ; 


Ja inddze ilin tsi/ni. Haddze ilini/gi ban kéhodziti; sadaddze 


one to the west flowed they say. To the east where it flowed its border eee to the south 


i/té ; inadze ban kéhodziti, tsini. 
also tothe west also itsborder place where they say. 


they dwelt, 
Flaadze Tan holgé; sadaadze Nahododla Aholgé; imnddze 
Tothe east Corn aplacecalled; to the south Nahododla a place called; to the west 


Lékatsosak4d holgé; Haddze Asalai holgé; sadadtse To‘hadzitil ; 
Reed Great Standing a place called; to theeast Pot One a place called; to the south baie ipa 
holgé; inadze Dsi/litsibehogin holgé. Hadadze Léyahogan 


a place called; to the west Mountain Red Made of aplacecalled. Tothe east Earth under House 
House 


holgé; sadaddze Tsiltsi‘ntha holgé; inddze Tse‘/itsibehogdn . 


a place called; tothe south © Aromatic Sumac a place called; tothe west Rock Red Made of House 


among 
holgé. 
a place called. 
Holatsi dily¥li kéhati inté. Aolatsi Jitsi kéhati inté. 
Ants dark lived there ; ants red lived there ; 


Tanilai kéfati inté. TsaltsA kéhati inté. Wointli’zi 
Dragon flies lived there. (Yellow beetles) lived there ; Beetles (?) hard lived 


inté. Tse‘yod/i kéhati inté. kéhati Inté. Maitsdn 


there. Stonecarriers lived there. Bugs black lived there. Coyote dung lived 
(beetles) (beetles) (beetles) 


inté. Andi‘fatsdapani kédati inté. Totsd‘ ké/ati inté. Wonistsidi 
(there. Besides bats lived there. (White-faced lived there Locusts 


kéhati inté. Wonistsidi kai ké/ati inté. Nakiddtago dine’ Aisi 
lived there. Locusts white _ lived there. Twelve people these 


dezdél. 
started (in life). 


} 
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A SONG OF NAYENEZGANI. 


I. 
Kat Nayénezgani nazantya, 
Now Slayer of the Alien Gods he arrives, 
Pes dilyi'li bedoginla‘ asde nahantfya, 


Knives dark ahouse madeof from he arrives, 
Pes di/yi/li da‘thonthe asde nahanfya. 
Knives dark dangle high from _he arrives. 
Nizaza Dinigini, stka fa. 


Your treasures You Holy One, for my sake not. 


Il. 
Kat 7o‘badzistsin{ nakanfya 


Now Child of the Water he arrives, 

Pes dolgasi bedoganla‘ asde nahanfya, 
Knives serrate ahouse made of from he arrives, 
Pes dolgasi da‘honihe asde nahanfya 
Knives serrate dangle above from he arrives, 
Nizaza Dinigini, sika ‘fa, 


Your treasures You Holy One, for my sake not. 


III. 
Kat Jeyaneyani nafanfya, 
Now Reared under the Earth he arrives, 
Pes al/hasaf beAoganla‘ asde nahanfya, 
Knives ofall kinds a house made of from __he arrives, 
Pes althasaf da‘honfhe asfe nahaniya. 
Knives of all kinds dangle high of from _ he arrives, 
Nizdza Dinigini, sika fa. 


Your treasures You Holy One, for my sake not. 


IV. 
Kat Tsowenatl¢hi nahanfya 
Now Changing Grandchild he arrives 
Pes /itsdi beAoganla‘ asde nahaniya, 
Knives yellow a house made of from he arrives, 
Pes /itsdéi da‘honfhe asde nahaniya 
Knives yellow dangle high from he arrives 
Nizazsa Dinigini, (fa. 
Your treasures You Holy One, for my sake not. 


W. W. Newell. 
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IN MEMORIAM—FRANCIS JAMES CHILD. 


Tue death of Prof. Child, on September 11, adds another bereave- 
ment to the serious losses which have of late befallen the American 
Folk-Lore Society. The first President of the Society, Prof. Child, 
may also be regarded as a primal cause of its existence, since it 
would never have come into being save as a result of his codperation, 
and in virtue of the interest awakened by his own studies. Having 
for twenty years been occupied with the examination of English 
ballad literature, he had made the library of Harvard University 
unrivalled in its collection of folk-lore material ; as a consequence of 
the attention thus drawn to the subject, followed the organization of 
the Society, which had its birth in Cambridge. The engagements 
of Prof. Child did not allow him actively to coéperate in the prep- 
aration of the Journal, nor did the state of his health permit attend- 
ance on the annual meetings of the Society; but his kindly regard 
and judicious counsel were never lacking. 

The memory of this teacher will always be dear to successive 
generations of Harvard students, who have profited by the catho- 
licity of his taste and the soundness of his learning. Prof. Child 
was more, than a specialist; with the armory of modern critical 
learning he united a broad humanity. In him was absent that outer 
crust of reserve which often incloses scholars, sometimes to their 
own painful consciousness. A childlike simplicity, a gentle humor, 
a sweet modesty, sdrrounded him with an atmosphere which no man 
could breathe without being rendered happier and better. His heart 
and purse were always open to demands; and the occasional dis- 
covery of imposture, causing only amusement, left him as free to 
the next comer. The indifference to the pursuits of the great world, 
which we not unfrequently see attendant on ultra-specialization, had 
no place in his nature ; deeply interested in the welfare of his own 
university, he had a yet deeper interest in science, and was not 
tinctured by that objectionable partisanship and selfish limitation to 
local interests which confines the energy of the professor to his own 
narrow objects, and degrades an institution of learning to a factory 
for degrees. 

The great work by which Prof. Child will be remembered, the 
“English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” although not entirely 
printed, is, we believe, in a state of practical completion. This col- 
lection, bringing together all versions of old English ballad poetry, 
and illustrating these by kindred products of other languages, will 
never be obsolete, but must forever continue to represent this 
branch of popular literature. 


W. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Tue Devit Busu or West Arrica. — Under this title, in “ Fetter’s 
Southern Magazine” for April, 1893, Rev. C. C. Penick gave some account 
of an initiation, or system of instruction, for youth of both sexes, existing 
among the Vey people of Liberia. As this curious description is not likely, 
in its original place, to reach the eyes of many of those who would be 
interested, room is here made for a portion of the article. The Vey have 
attained a considerable measure of civilization, using an alphabet with 
written characters of their own invention, as well as spinning and weaving 
cloth, working iron, and making silver ornaments. 

“What is the ‘ Devil Bush?’ you are ready to ask ; and so were we, but 
the question, though asked a thousand times over, remained unanswered. At 
its sound every native would close his lips, and veil even his eyes, with an 
impenetrable expression. We would be walking along a path, when sud- 
denly the guide would stop, point to a smail handful of grass taken on 
each side of the path, bent over and tied across it. That just meant you 
had to turn back, for a little farther on was the ‘ Devil Bush,’ and to intrude 
into those sacred precincts meant — ah, well, he never told you what, but 
from his manner something as terrible as death. Men would bring their 
children into school, and the more honest and open of them would say : 
‘Daddy, I leave my gal in your hand until time for her to go in ‘ Devil 
Bush.’ Others would give you no such warning, but about the time the 
girl reached her eleventh year, or a little later, she would receive word by a 
hurried messenger to come at once ; her mother or father, or grandmother, 
was ready to die, or,as © expressed it, ‘live die.’ They, of course, left 
hurriedly, never to return to the mission again, save as somebody’s wife, 
after two or three years’ absence. Upon asking them why they did not 
return sooner, as they invariably promised to do, the one answer came, ‘I 
have been in Devil Bush.’ Nor was the success with the boys much 
greater. The nearer a boy was united to a noble family the more certain 
was he to be torn from the mission on one pretext or another, whether he 
were willing or not, and, once in the confines of that unknowable thing, the 
‘Devil Bush,’ you would see him no more for months, and sometimes for 
years.” 

The writer goes on to relate that a missionary had drawn into his school 
the son of the “Queen of the Woman’s Devil Bush,” and that, after this 
youth had returned to his home in order to receive initiation, the mission- 
ary was invited to visit the town of the Queen; refused admission to the 
precincts of the “ Devil Bush,” he nevertheless bought entrance by a bribe, 
but was allowed to behold only meaningless performances. On the same 
day, however, a native from a distance entered the town intoxicated and 
began to make an-uproar; he was remonstrated with and informed that 
this was the town of the “ Queen of the Devil Bush,” to which he replied 
that he did not care for the “ Devil Bush” or its Queen. He was left 
undisturbed on the same night, but on the morrow taken before the Queen, 
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to whom it is said that he repeated the blasphemy, as it was considered, 
although warned that he would be excused on an apology. He was imme- 
diately seized, hurried to an open space in the centre of the town, stripped, 
tied, and so fixed that he could not move. Then many bunches of small 
rattan splits were brought, and skilful fingers began to wrap his fingers and 
toes, drawing the splits with all their might. After five hours of suffering 
he was ransomed by a friend, but died as a consequence of his treatment. 
This the missionary witnessed. 

“Tt is said that if a man is unusually cruel to one of his wives (for 
he may have as many as he is able to buy) the matter is brought before 
the “‘Woman’s Devil Bush ;”’ the case is tried, and if it is a true one the 
man is condemned to die; a person is appointed, skilled in the art, to 
poison him, and in due course of time he dies. The death is made a long 
and painful or a quick one, according as they wish to inflict greater or less 
punishment. Again, if the tribe decides to go to war, that declaration of 
war is not complete until it has been referred to the women and they pass 
upon and approve it. In addition to these powers that we see cropping 
out, it is certain that the women are instructed in all the arts that are con- 
sidered necessary to a good wife and mother, ere she is permitted to leave 
the ‘ Devil Bush’ and be taken by her betrothed husband.” 

“ When I sought information as to the ‘Man Devil Bush,’ I found 
myself at first completely foiled. It was not until many of the boys grew 
up and learned to trust me that, little by little, I gathered the links which, 
when woven together, gave me some idea of its mysteries. It is an insti- 
tution for instructing every man in the tribe as to his duty to the common- 
wealth. It seems that no one can hold office until he has gone through 
the ‘ Devil Bush.’ The diploma is not given on sheepskin, but on that of 
the graduate by a number of deep scratches from the back of the neck a 
short distance down the backbone. When these heal they leave rectangu- 
lar scars raised, so as té be distinctly seen and known. When a boy enters 
the ‘ Devil Bush’ he is stripped, and a most careful examination made of 
all his scars, and these are noted in the records. It is said that the 
‘Devil’ never lets one in his ‘ Bush’ get hurt or scarred save with the 
diploma mark. ‘This is a most unfortunate assertion and has cost many a 
life. Should a boy get hurt in any way, it matters not how, he is carefully 
watched and every effort made to heal him without a scar; but, should 
these efforts fail and scars be left, those scars seal his doom. He is killed, 
and his family is notified in the following way: Whenever the inmates of 
the ‘ Devil Bush’ wish to obtain food they disguise themselves so as not to 
be recognized by any one ; they then make a raid on the nearest town, blow- 
ing a peculiar note on a trumpet made of an elephant’s tusk, with a lizard’s 
skin so stretched over it as to produce weird vibrations. At this sound 
the inhabitants of the town hurriedly place food out in the streets, and 
entering their houses close their doors, so as not to see the ‘ Devil.’ The 
whole raiding party then pass through the town, taking charge of all the 
food they find, and leaving a broken earthen pot at the door of the mother 
of the boy who has been killed. That broken pot says, ‘ Your part is 
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spoiled and broken ;’ or, in other words, ‘Your boy is dead.’ This is all 
she ever learns of the fate of her boy ; just the story the jagged lips of a 
broken earthen pot tell. Henceforth she mourns with a great void of heart, 
facing the deep mysteries of the terrible ‘ Devil Bush.’ ” 

The writer adds that it is certain death for one of the boys to see or speak 
to a woman or girl while in the “* Devil Bush ” unless he has been released on 
furlough ; and an example is given in which an eye-witness describes the 
manner in which an inconsiderate offence of this sort was punished by 
death, the boy being bound to a long pole, which was then raised and 
allowed to fall with the culprit. The instruction is said to include, as a 
sort of advanced course, the use of magic arts. 


SUPERSTITIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. — From the columns of a New- 
foundland journal, signed by initials, for Christmas, 1894, are copied the 
following superstitious beliefs : — 

“The spurious letter of Our Lord to Abzarus, King of Edessa, is used 
all round the country, and worn especially by women in expectation of 
motherhood, and with other charms religiously preserved. I have been 
informed that a thriving business is done in some town printing-offices in 
the sale of these printed spells. 

“A poor woman at Chance Cove, suffering from toothache, lamented to 
me that, after she had tried every remedy for this ‘hell of all diseases,’ 
she had worn our Lord’s letter for a fortnight without avail; and a poor 
fellow at King’s Cove assured me that, as a last resource for the cure of 
this ugly monster, he had scraped some dust from a tombstone and drank 
it in water without effecting a cure. 

“ A man at Change Islands, in the district of Nétre Dame Bay, told me 
he had been ridden to death by an old hag, until a knowledgeable old man 
advised him to drive nails through a shingle, and lash it to his breast when 
he went to bed, with the nails sticking up. With great solemnity he 
assured me that, thus fortified, he had just forgotten the world, when down 
came the old hag all aflop, but with a hideous scream she went ‘ off 
quicker ’n she come on.’ His rest has been peaceful ever since. 

“ At Burin, a few years ago, a murderer declared he would even touch the 
murdered man as proof of his innocence ; the prevailing belief being that 
the wound of the murdered man would bleed if he did but touch. 

“ Fishermen will not proceed to sea if, on heaving anchor, the vessel 
should wear against the sun. An instance of this occurred a few years ago 
at Channel. A vessel ready for the seal-fishery swung the unlucky way 
on heaving anchor ; the skipper was disturbed ; the crew, almost mutinous 
at his persisting to proceed, declared ill-luck would follow them. Within 
a week the vessel was again in Channel — with the skipper dead and the 
superstition more deeply rooted than ever. 

“*T'd as lief cut my right hand off,’ said a skipper to me, ‘ as cut down 
a maiden dog-berry tree ; a man is sure to die as does it.’ This same old 
salt, while we were becalmed, kept throwing coppers overboard, to buy, as 
he said, ‘a ha’porth of wind.” My remonstrance had only the effect of his 
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assuring me it had often been a potent charm, ‘only they must be bad 
ha’pence and I gets ’em from St. Pierre.’ He also carried money and a 
candle in the dead-wood of his craft, —a light to enable him to cross the 
murky Styx, and a bolus to pay old Palinurus, I suppose. 

“ At Cape La Hune I heard more superstitions than I could tell in an 
hour. I was assured of dead men’s bones bleeding, when taken from a 
cave, and staining rocks that neither wind nor weather could wash out; of 
peopie unable to die lying on pigeons’ feathers, and the feathers removed, 
they die easily; and a host of other superstitions. 

“The subject may be pursued ad /ib. Who has not heard of the belief 
that the cod and the salmon take in ballast before a storm? And of Mrs. 
Stack assuring Bishop Mullock of the fact, when a noble-looking salmon, 
thus ballasted, had been sold to his lordship? It sounds a joke, but the 
belief is a reality, as is also another about rats. If your house is infested 
with the vermin, a notable gentleman informs me, you have only to indite 
them a letter to quit, place it in the holes they make, and they will go. 
This he had tried, and the notice was followed by the whole tribe betaking 
themselves to a neighboring house. This took place in St. John’s not six 
years ago.” 


LirE iN CONNECTICUT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY. —A 
manuscript of Mr. John W. Osborne, late of Birmingham, Conn., contained 
personal recollections which have found a place in the columns of the 
“New York Tribune, July 19, 1896. Certain of the items included may 
profitably here be cited : — 

“ Many old people smoked a pipe, and I cannot remember a case where 
the husband smoked and not the wife. Snuff-taking was fashionable. 
Most of the carpets used were home-made, and the uncarpeted floors were 
sanded with white sand. 

“When berrying, the first berry found must be thrown over the head for 
luck. Books interpreting dreams were common. __ 

“ Beans and potatoes must be planted in the old of the moon to prevent 
them from running to vines. 

“ Profanity was denounced by all classes, and few indulged in it unless 
in a towering passion. I do not remember that I ever, in those days, 
heard a boy use profane language, though vulgar language was common 
enough. ‘By George,’ ‘Golly,’ ‘Condemn it,’ ‘I vow,’ ‘Gosh,’ ‘The 
deuce,’ ‘ The dickens,’ ‘Old Nick,’ and such expletives could be heard 
any day. When men got excited they would sing out, ‘ By George Wash- 
ington !’ ‘ By Christopher Columbus!’ ‘ By Thomas Jefferson!’ and ‘ By 
John Hancock!’ 

“ After the death of a worthy member of the church a funeral sermon 
was often preached on the Sabbath after the funeral. On these occasions 
the friends of the deceased sometimes furnished a scarf for the minister, 
which was worn throughout the service. It came over the shoulder, crossed 
the breast and back, and was fastened under the arm. A large rosette of 
the same material was worn on the shoulder, The sash was made of 
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fine white linen and came down to the knees. All householders kept pigs, 
and the schoolmaster, who boarded round, knew when hog-killing time was 
reached in the different families, for none would have him till it was over.” 


CONJURING AND ConyuRE-Doctors IN THE SOUTHERN UNITED STATES 
(continued ), — Below will be found the remainder of the article on this sub- 
ject, by Miss A. M. Bacon, copied from the “Southern Workman and 
Hampton School Record,” November and December, 1895 : — 

“When it is once decided that the sufferer from mysterious symptoms of 
any kind has been conjured, there remains no hope except through the 
conjure-doctor. He must be sent for at once, as delay is always dangerous 
and often fatal. There are few settlements of colored people in which the 
belief in conjuration is prevalent, in which there is not to be found some 
person distinguished for his skill as a conjure-doctor. Of their personal 
peculiarities it is not my part to speak. Of that you already have learned 
through Miss Herron’s paper, but their special methods of procedure when 
summoned to cure disease, we must try to get some general idea from the 
mass of testimony presented by the compositions. 

“The conjure-doctor has five distinct services to render to his patient. 
He must (1) tell him whether he is conjured or not, (2) he must find out 
who conjured him, (3) he must search for and find the ‘trick’ and destroy 
it, (4) he must cure the patient, (5) he will if the patient wishes turn back 
the trick upon the one who made it. But as a rule before he does anything 
for the patient he demands and receives a large fee. Should he find busi- 
ness slack he will’ sometimes take it upon himself to secure patients by 
visiting certain persons and telling them that they have been or are about 
to be conjured, and often presenting irrefragable proofs in the shape of a 
pin stuck in the north side of a distant tree, or a bottle dug up at a certain 
designated spot in the yard, he exacts a payment of money for his services 
in preventing the evil sure to follow if he is not engaged by a good-sized 
retainer to prevent it. A conjure-doctor summoned to attend a case of 
mysterious illness in a family will frequently begin his examination by 
putting a small piece of silver into the mouth or hand of the sufferer. Should 
the silver turn black, there is no doubt about the diagnosis. The silver 
piece is not always tried; in some cases the very nature of the seizure 
proclaims at once to the doctor that it is the work of conjurers. . The next 
step is to study the nature of the disease and search out and destroy the 
trick by which it was caused. In one case the conjure doctor recognized 
the disease by the trembling of the patient’s fingers as he came in at the 
door. The poison had not then taken much effect upon the patient, but 
the conjure-doctor assured the sufferer that without attention it would kill | 
her. In another case the doctor informed his patient that the charm was 
fixed to work with the moon and tides. When the tide was coming in he 
would be worse, when going out he would be better. A case is mentioned 
of a girl who had been suffering for a long time from a sore and swollen 
foot, until at last a conjure doctor was called to her relief. ‘As soon as 
he saw the foot he said that she was conjured and that it was done by an 
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old man who wanted to marry her, and that it was done at church one night. 
Then he said, “I will try to cure you in the name of the Lord.” Then he 
asked her for a pin and scratched her foot on the side and got some blood 
and he rubbed some cream on it and said, “God bless her,” and he called 
her name, and the next morning this girl, who had been ill for nine months, 
walked out of doors without crutch or cane.’ In another case in which a 
bright silver piece held in the patient’s hand had turned perfectly black in 
five minutes, the patient was cupped three times. In each case the cupping 
horn came away filled with live lizards, frogs, and snakes that had had 
their abode in her. Later she was bathed in an infusion of mullein and 
moss made with boiling water in a tub, After the bath the water was 
thrown toward the sunset and this line repeated: ‘ As the sun sets in the 
west so should the works of the Devil end in judgment.’ This treatment 
did her good and she recovered rapidly. Another doctor sawed a tree in 
the middle and put the patient through it four times. He then cupped 
him and buried the things that came out of him under a tree at sunset. 
Still another doctor would begin his treatment by making the patient 
swallow a small piece of silver. He said the conjuration would stick to 
the silver and his medicine would cure the person conjured. Another 
practitioner arrived when sent for with a bottle filled with herbs, roots, and 
leaves ; with these he made a tea which acted as an emetic, and the patient 
threw up a variety of reptiles. Again a conjure-doctor came and chewed 
some roots and did a great many other things. In one light case of tricking 
the patient was merely given some roots to carry in his pocket and some- 
thing to rub with. 

“Either after or before the cure of the patient is well under way, the 
doctor will make an effort to find the ‘trick’ or ‘conjure,’ and to identify 
the miscreant who has caused the trouble. He may be able to tell imme- 
diately and without visiting the spot, just where the cause of the trouble is 
buried. An instance is given of an old man who was visited by a woman 
who lived twelve miles away was able to tell the patient after one look at 
her sore foot exactly the spot in her own yard where, if she would dig, she 
would find a large black bottle, containing a mixture, placed there by one 
of her neighbors to trick her. She went home, dug and found it was as he 
said. In other cases the detection of the trick seems to be more difficult 
and the doctor is obliged to have recourse to cards or other means of 
obtaining the truth. One of our writers tells us of a conjure-doctor who, 
on visiting a patient, cut his cards and told her that she was poisoned by a 
woman who wanted her place, and that the conjure bottle was under the 
sill of her door. Every time she stepped over the sill one drop of the 
poison dried up, and when the last drop dried she would die. The conjure- 
doctors seemed to have an objection to name the enemy who had cast the 
spell. In some cases they would simply undertake to describe him ; in 
other cases a more complicated device was resorted to: ‘They would find 
a bundle of roots under the doorstep or floor. After they had found the 
roots they would ask for a flatiron. They would take the iron and a 
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piece of brown paper and draw the image of the person who put the roots 
there. 

“ After the enemy has been identified the conjure-doctor may be of fur- 
ther use in securing revenge for the injured person. There are many 
instances cited where the charm has been turned against the one who sent 
it. This the conjure-doctor may do by a variety of devices, some of which 
easily commend themselves to the ignorant minds with which he deals. It 
is said that if any one tricks you and you discover the trick and put that 
into the fire, you burn your enemy, or if you throw it into the running 
water you drown him. One instance is given of a conjure laid down in 
the path of a young man. He saw it in time, picked it up with two sticks, 
carried it into the house, and put it in the fire. This took great effect 
upon the old man ‘who danced, and ran, and hollowed, and jumped, and 
did a little of everything, but still the bundle burned,’ until at last the old 
man acknowledged everything he had done. Another of our writers tells 
us that, ‘If the composition used in conjuring can be found and given to 
the conjure-doctor, he will throw the charm from the person conjured to 
the one who did it. This affects him so strongly that he will come to the 
house and ask for something. If he gets it his charm will return, if not it 
will end on himself.’ One writer cites the case of a man who had been 
made lame by a lizard in his leg who was told by a conjure-doctor what to 
do, and as a result his enemy went about as long as he lived with that 
lizard in his leg. 

“ And now for the ounce of prevention that is worth the pound of cure 
in conjuration as in other things. Silver in the shoe or hung around the 
neck seems to be the most universal counter-charm. A horseshoe nailed 
over the door or even hidden under the sill will keep out conjurers’ spells 
as well as hags and witches. A smooth stone in the shoe was recommended 
in one case, in another case a goose quill filled with quicksilver worn below 
the knee. In one case where a man had been under the care of a conjure- 
doctor and recovered, the doctor would not allow him to visit unless he 
wore a silver coin in his shoe and a silver ring on his right hand.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SupERsTITIONS OF Georcta, No. 2.— Among negroes of the lower and 
untutored class, curious superstitions are always current, some of them, 
doubtless, survivals of belief brought over from Africa by their ancestors. 
For instance, in a certain city of this State there is a market in the drug- 


‘shops for the fore feet of moles. These are supposed to assist teething, 


and for that purpose are hung as amulets about the neck of colored chil- 
dren. A story is current in negro folk-lore that the mole was once a young 
lady, very vain and idle. She made acquaintance with a witch, who offered 
to furnish her with the most beautiful and the most silky dress in the world 
on condition that she would consent to the exaction of a price that was to 
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be left to the sorceress to determine. This being agreed to, the witch 
deprived her of her eyesight and condemned her to live underground, 
where she wears her silky dress unseen and unadmired. 

There are several species of lizards which are supposed to possess super- 
natural attributes. One of them, known to negroes as the “scorpion,” is 
often seen running along fences. It is pretty to look at, but its bite is 
death. Another lizard is known as the “ wood-witch.” It lives in trees, 
and jumps upon wayfarers, killing them with its bite. Owls are birds to 
be dreaded, particularly at night in the woods, when they call after people. 
In some moist places grows a plant with a root that looks like a man and 
awoman. ‘This root is utilized for love-charms and is sold in the markets 
for that purpose. Frequently, in far-off country districts, one hears of 
reputed witches, who know how to “lay spells.” One way to do this is to 
bake an image of dough representing a person, and stick pins in it, thus 
causing the victim to suffer pain. 

A witch who practises this kind of black magic may be disarmed by 
making her image in dough, tying a string around its neck, and leaving it 
to rise. When it is baked she is strangled so that she can do no more 
mischief for a year, at the end of which time another bread doll may be 
prepared to continue the influence. 

On dark nights negroes in cities consider it dangerous to walk alone on 
the streets because the “ night-doctor” is abroad. He does not hesitate 
to choke colored people to death in order to obtain their bodies for dissec- 
tion. The genesis of this belief from the well-known practice of grave- 
robbing for medical colleges, several of which are located in Southern 
cities, is sufficiently evident. 

The ambition of negroes to imitate white folks is taken advantage of by 
unscrupulous fakirs, who sell to them at extortionate prices preparations 
which are guaranteed to turn their complexions white or to make their hair 
straight. The stuff sold for the latter purpose seems usually to accomplish 
the result for a while, as advertised, but after a short time the hair all falls 
out, and the new crop comes in kinky as ever. 

“ Pickin’ up tracks” is a common practice among the extremely super- 
stitious, not only among negroes, but “ po’ white trash” as well, who have 
presumably adopted it from the former by intimate association — an asso- 
ciation never on an equal footing, however, for no matter how lowly and 
poor and ignorant and vicious the white of the South may be, nor what 
degree of intimacy may exist between him and the negroes collectively or 
individually, the white invariably maintains his superiority, and the negro 
is well satisfied. His ethnology invites domination by the white, and he 
seems to have an intuitive sense of the fitness of things, adapting himself 
accordingly. 

Not long ago great excitement prevailed in a country district in Missis- 
sippi, caused by a young negro woman who had “ picked up tracks.” It 
broke up families; everybody was afraid. Nobody knew whose track 
might be picked up next. 

It seems that the young woman had a grudge of some kind against a 
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man and a woman. She had followed them and had “picked up their 
tracks.” Then she had gone off and buried the tracks she had picked up. 
She had put dog’s hair with the tracks of the man, and cat’s hair with the 
tracks of the woman. After that the man and the woman could not live to- 
gether any more than a cat and dog could. They separated and the whole 
community was in an uproar. The belligerents finally becoming awestruck 
at their own lawlessness, caused by fright, superinduced by superstition, 
agreed to send for an old negro preacher who lived in an adjoining county, 
and who was popularly supposed to “have power over evil spirits.” He 
came at their request, remained several days, and finally succeeded, by 
some method known only to himself in pouring oil on the troubled waters 
and in patching up affairs. The female originator of the trouble was pub- 
licly rebuked as well as privately taken to task by the preacher ; he visited 
among scattered members of families, and by exhortation, public open-air 
service, and private lectures, restored peace once more. The most impor- 
tant of his injunctions, and one that was strictly carried out under penalty 
of “a spell,” of undefined character, was that the girl dig up the tracks and 
hair and burn the latter. The spell of “picked up tracks ” can be destroyed 


only by fire. 
Ruby Andrews Moore. 
FLORIDA. 


Necro Guost Srorres.— After tucking her charges up in a high 
feather-bed, Aunt Pattie, whose duty it was to sleep on a pallet beside the 
bed, would sit in front of the fire and relate ghostly tales, to the terror of 
the children, who were, however, somewhat comforted by the sight of her 
fat, shining face. It is possible to give her words, but not to reproduce 
the chanting tone, as the reciter sat with her back to the listeners, and 
seemed to be talking to the fire : — 

“Some white folk done say dade folks done walk no more. Blessed 
marster, it ’s been years next Tuesday week sence de great light come. Old 
massa an’ missus had done gone over Colonel Pepper's to Miss Nannie’s 
wedding, an’ dey ware coming home ’bout hour to midnight, an’ dey see 
a light in ebery window. ‘Lord a-mighty,’ says ole massa, ‘’tis a fire!’ 
but when dey lighted an’ come in, it was dark, an’ nothing ’t all the mat- 
ter; but all night somebody ware walking, walking up on de big stairs an’ 
all over de house, an’ it ware so for a week. I tell yo dem was terrible 
times. Ole massa never cracked no more jokes to nobody, an’ ole missus 
looked white an’ scared. Deytime all de folks goin’ aroun’ soft an’ creepy 
like, an’ ebery night dat awful walk, walk. Well, one day, ole massa got 
let’ from Ireland sayin’ Miss Julie dat ware married over dere were adade, 
but good Lord! we all done hab so much trouble ourselves, we don’ take 
on much, but after dat letter come dere were no more light an’ no more 
walkin’. Dat ware Miss Julie come faster dan de letter to de ole home. 
Ole missus tink it Miss Julie ghost as I does, but she don’ say so, cause 
*t ain’t religious, she say, to talk such, but Lord! we all know it for a fac’. 

“ An’ dere ware my ole man Cesar, he b’longed to ole Dec Grey. Dec 
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Grey ware de deble, dat jus’ what he ware, an’ all de ’joyment Cesar eber 
get ware when he get leave to come ober to stay a few days wid me an’ de 
chillen. One time he get sick ober here, an’ all ole missus an’ I could do 
he died, but ‘fore he died he say, ‘Don’ bury me ober massa Grey’s ;’ but 
Dec Grey done sent his men en de big wagon on two mules, ware yo seen 
dat creek down de foot of de big hill, ‘bout two feet deep. Many an’ 
many a time dem mules ben ober dere, splashing de water like it ware fun. 
Well, sar, dat day, when dey done come to de creek, de water ware plum 
low, an’ de chillen an’ I followin’, an’ de mules, dey step in de water brisk 
as yo eber see, but Lord a-mighty! dat wagon jes’ pull back on ole William. 
He cuss an’ beat ’em to beat anythin’, but dat wagon jes’ pull back. Ole 
William say de deble in dat coffin, an’ he go home hard as he can go, an’ 
tell Dec Grey; but he ware a mighty religious man, an’ he say he whip de 
deble out ole William, an’ he come his self and look on, an’ dey did beat 
dem mules scandalous, but dey couldn’ pull ole Cesar ober dat water. 
But de ole Dec ware a mighty pious man; he knew it would make heap o’ 
talk in de church if he gib in to Cesar a’ter all, an’ Cesar dade too; so he 
sen’ six big han’s, an’ dey take Cesar’s coffin an’ tote it ober an’ bring 
him. Dat ware four year come next Monday week, an’ blessed Jesus, ole 
Cesar done walkin’ roun’ ole Dec Grey’s same as when he ware alive ; all 
de worl’ knows dat; and when de ole Dec try to cross dat crek on hoss- 
back, no use, his hoss jes’ stan’ up on his hin’ legs an’ paw de air, an’ 
he hab turn back, an’ dey all say he can whip ole Cesar no more, an’ de 
old Dec hab to go a plum mile round to church ebery Sunday, cause ole 
Cesar pull him back at dat creek yet, an’ dat been fo’ year come Monday 
nex’, 

“Den dar ware Munsta’; he ware a mighty mean nigga’. If de deble 
eber ware in a nigga’ he ware in Munsta’, shoah. Well, it ware a’ter 
massa ben dade a good twelve months, ole missus set about habin’ a new 
kitchen down unda’ dat oak yonda’. De holes fur de pos’ ware all dug, 
mighty deep holes, fur dey wus mighty big pos’ ; fat pin’ more ’n two feet 
through. Well, dat fool Munsta’ thought he be up some his tricks, so in 
de night he go dig one dem holes double deep, so when dey drop de pos’ 
in, it go clar down an’ make trouble. Munsta’ neber min’ work when it 
make trouble fur anybody ; but he ware de lazies’ nigga’ ’n North Carolina. 
But dey see de hole fore dey drop in de pos’, an’ ole missus was powerful 
set up. She say Munsta’ hab his arms tied (it ware more ’n up to his 
middle) and hab thirty lashes on his back. Ole missus ware a saint, but 
Munsta’ done wore her ’ligion clean out. ‘Tall Jim was set to whip him. 
Well, blessed Lord, de massa ware gone, an’ no hade to notin’. Jim hate 
Munsta’ powerful, an’ I rec’n he neba’ coun’ de lashes ; leastways, when 
dey pull Munsta’ out dat hole, he jes’ drop over limp like, an’ dat night he 
died. Ole missus took on powerful, an’ would n’ hab no more done ’bout 
de new kitch’n, an’, O Lord, I was de fus’ one dat see it, see Munsta’ dat 
night, a’ter he done level away in one ole massa’s Sunday coats in a stone 
coffin. Ole miss’ would hab him laid away like he be de bes’ han’ on de 
plantation. Well, sir, dat night I seed him standin’ in dat hole, an’ 
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bobbin’ up an’ down, an’ twistin’ an’ turnin’ jest like de whip ware comin’ 
down on him. Ole miss’ had de hole filled up nex’ day, an’ fresh tu’f laid 
down, like it mought neber been disturbed ; but, blessed Lord, dat make 
no difference, ebery night Munsta’ come an’ wiggle an’ turn an’ twis’ all 
night in dat hole. Ole miss’ done move her chamba’ ober oder side de 
house, an’ Jim would n’ go by dare by night, no more den he go through 
de grabeyar’ ober dare. I spec’ yo ware to look out de winda’, yo see 
Munsta’ dis minute, ‘cause Munsta’ allus would stay up all night to tor- 
ment somebody.” 


£E. M. Backus. 
NortTH CAROLINA. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


E1cHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FOoLK-Lore Society. — 
This meeting has been appointed to be held at Baltimore, during the 
week between Christmas and New Year, probably on December 29 and 
30. Members who wish to present papers will please notify the Secre- 
tary of the American Folk-Lore Society, W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 
Particulars and programmes will hereafter be sent to members of the So- 
ciety. It is hoped that the meeting may be one of especial interest. 


Battimore. — During the season of 1895-96 have been held the follow- 
ing meetings :— 

November. The Branch met at the rooms of the Medical and Chirurgi- 
cal Library. A set of by-laws were adopted, completing the organization 
of the Branch. Mr. Hurd of the Johns Hopkins Hospital was appointed 
Treasurer. Prof. Paul Haupt of Johns Hopkins University read a paper 
on the Garden of Eden, illustrating the subjects from a folk-lorist’s point of 
view. 

December 2. The Branch met at the rooms of the Quadriga Club, the 
President presiding. Dr. H. Carrington Bolton of Washington read a 
paper on “ Fortune-Telling in America To-day.” This was followed by a 
discussion of charms, astrology, and kindred subjects. Miss Mary W. Minor 
gave an account of a town in Virginia that gained the name of the Wizard’s 
Clip from the constant clipping of articles of clothing, etc. This went on 
for some time, being attested by priests and other reputable persons. 
The clippings ceased only when the spirits were exorcised with bell, book, 
and candle. Certain old ballads and rhymes were also given. 

Fanuary. The meeting was held at the rooms of the Quadriga Club, 
the President presiding. Dr. Charles Carroll, Warden of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, gave certain Mexican variants of “ Uncle Remus Stories,” 
collected by himself. In these variants, the coyote replaced the fox, and 
“ Brer Rabbit ” became “ Uncle ” or “ Nephew.” This paper was followed 
by a discussion of the various variants of the “Tar Baby” story, one of 
these, from southern Maryland, being collected by Miss M. V. Dorsey 
from a white fisherman. In this version, the “turkle ” took the place of 
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the “Tar Baby,” and was smeared with tar. A paper written by Miss 
Dorsey was also read, in which was given interesting negro folk-lore from 
southern Maryland. She called attention to the lack of songs in that lo- 
cality, and gave certain curious expressions and weather signs. She also 
described the custom of “ planting bottles ” for enemies. 

February. The meeting was held at the rooms of the Quadriga Club, 
the President presiding. Maj. J. W. Powell of Washington gave an ad- 
dress on “ The Teachings of Folk-Lore.” Dr. Charles L. C. Minor also 
read a paper containing items of Virginia folk-lore. 

March. The meeting was held at the rooms of the Quadriga Club, the 
President in the chair. The principal paper was a presentation of “ Uncle 
Remus Stories in Early Literature,” giving variants from early English, 
German, French, and Persian literature. Mrs. Jordan Stabler gave ex- 
amples of the bag that figures in the “ Uncle Remus Stories,” as it 
occurs in other places. Mrs. John D. Early gave a paper on the “ Folk- 
Lore of the Zodiac.” 


Montreal, /¢bruary 10.— The meeting was held at the house of Mrs. 
Shelton, 255 Mountain St., Mr. McLaren, the Vice-President, presiding. 
Mr. Henry Mott read notes in regard to the curing of the King’s Evil, 
already mentioned by him in a paper read in December. The Secretary 
read a paper contributed by M. Faucher de Saint Maurice, entitled, “‘ Folk- 
Lore of Mexico.” Miss Macdonnell related a Canadian legend, belonging 
to a collection hereafter to be published. 

March 9.— The Society met at the house of Mrs. Reid, 57 Union Ave., 
Professor Penhallow in the chair. Twenty-two members were present. 
Mrs. William Lighthall read several tales, entitled, ‘“‘ Legends of the United 
Empire Loyalists.” The paper was followed by discussion, anecdotes 
being related in regard to the conduct of persons contending on both sides 
during the American Revolution. 

April 24.— The Society met at the house of Mrs. Maedonnell, 1160 
Dorchester St. Miss Blanche L. Macdonnell offered a paper on “Sky 
Myths.” Miss Derrick read the second of a series of three papers on the 
“ Folk-Lore of Newfoundland,” by Rev. George Patterson. 


New York. — The meetings of this Society have been discontinued. 

Mention has already been made of an address of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, 
on “ Folk-Song in America,” delivered in New York. In this address, Mr. 
Krehbiel undertook to show the character of the folk-songs which have 
grown up in the United States, particularly among the slaves. He con- 
tended that the black slave created a body of characteristic song using 
intervallic and rhythmic elements originally brought from Africa, but re- 
modelling these into new forms under the influence of their American 
environment. In the first place, he gave a general examination of the 
nature of folk-song, distinguishing it from the negro minstrel songs, of 
which the best were written by Stephen C. Foster, in imitation of the 
genuine melodies. He endeavored to show in what manner folk-song 
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melodies are truthful reflexes of folk-traits, basing the argument on the 
physiological origin of music, as suggested by Herbert Spencer’s axioms. 
The songs were then brought forward to illustrate the points made, the two 
first being “ spirituals,” the next a Coongai (old African dance) in Creole 
patois, the two following satires. The folk-song of Canada was shown to 
be unchanged French folk-song, in regard to language, form, melody, etc., 
—a bodily transference. Thirdly, the effect of transference or transmi- 
gration was exhibited by examples. 


New OrLEans. Yanuary 13.— Members of the Louisiana Branch were 
requested to offer summaries of the contents of such works relating to 
folk-lore as they might have examined. The Secretary presented a list of 
publications treating of folk-lore and kindred topics included in the 
Howard Memorial Library. Mrs. W. P. Johnston read a Japanese story, 
entitled “The Hare of Ikaka,” which was the subject of comment. 

Officers were elected as follows : — 

President. — Professor Alcée Fortier. 

Vice-President. — Mrs. W. P. Johnston. 

Secretary and Treasurer. — Mr. William Beer. 

April 27. — The Branch met at Tulane University, the President occu- 
pying the chair. Volumes bearing on folk-lore were exhibited by Mr. Beer, 
Professor Fortier drew attention to the publications of the Society. It was 
suggested that the Branch engage in making a collection of Louis*:"a 
folk-songs and superstitions, and resolved that at each meeting exaiipies 
of these should be presented by members. 


Fo PRIZE OFFERED BY THE FoLK-LorEe Society OF MONTREAL. 
— The Folk-Lore Society of Montreal, with a view of stimulating research, 
offer to Canadian writers a prize of twenty-five dollars for the best essay in 
French or English dealing with any branch of Canadian folk-lore. Manu- 
scripts may be sent to the Secretary, Miss Derick, 22 Stanley Street, Mon- 
treal, at any time before the 15th of November, 1896, and will be examined 
by a carefully selected committee as soon afterwards as possible. 

The definitions of the subjects accepted by the Society is the following : — 

“The science of Folk-Lore is the comparison and identification of the 
survivals of archaic beliefs, customs, and traditions in modern ages. 

“ Under this general term are included Folk-Tales ; Hero-Tales; Tradi- 
tional Ballads and Songs; Palace Legends and Traditions ; Goblindom ; 
Witchcraft ; Leechcraft ; Superstitions connected with Material Things ; 
Local Customs; Festival Customs ; Ceremonial Customs ; Games ; Jin- 
gles; Nursery Rhymes ; Riddles, etc. ; Proverbs ; Old Saws, rhymed and 
unrhymed ; Nicknames ; Place-Rhymes and Sayings; Folk-Etymology. 

“Manuscripts must be original, that is to say, the sole work of the writer. 
The committee will consider not only the matter, but the form and style. 
Manuscripts must not be rolled, must be written on one side of the paper 
only, and must be legible, typewriting being recommended. The writers 
will retain the property in their work, but the Society shall have the right 
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of having them read at its meetings. Each competitor shall inclose his 
name and address in an envelope indorsed with a motto, which is to be 
signed at the foot of the manuscript. Honorable mention may be awarded 
by the committee to other essays than that obtaining the prize.” 


FoLk-Lore IN THE A, A. A. S. at BurraLo. — A classification of sub- 
jects, allowing a day for edch, was attempted in the anthropological 
section, in Buffalo, but could not be fully carried out. The address on 
the “ Emblematic Use of the Tree in the Dakotan Group,” by the vice- 
president, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, was admirable in treatment, and proved 
of popular interest. Suitable resolutions were adopted on the death of the 
secretary-elect, Capt. John G. Bourke, President of the American Folk- 
Lore Society ; and another of our contributors, the venerable Horatio 
Hale, was recommended and elected as a life fellow. The expressions of 
esteem from several speakers would have been very gratifying to Mr. 
Hale. He was not present, however, and his valuable paper on “ Indian 
Wampum Records ” was read by a friend. 

Dr. Brinton’s paper on “ The Ethnography of the White Race in the 
United States” was of a practical character, and resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee on the subject. The Rev. Dr. Beauchamp’s paper 
on “ Onondaga Games ”’ was of a wider scope than the title indicates, and 
will be published by us. Mr. W. W. Tooker had an excellent paper on the 
“Meaning of the Name Manhattan.” Ina similar line Mr. A. F. Cham- 
berlain had valuable papers on various Kootenay names, “The Psychic 
Source of Myths” was ably presented by Dr. D. S. Brinton, in accordance 
with his well-known views. Various psychological papers were read by 
Messrs. Boas, Cattell, Brinton, and McGee, as well as by Miss Fletcher 
and Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen. There were others quite notable, for more 
than half of those placed on the list had some bearing on folk-lore subjects. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


OuTLINE oF ZUNt CREATION Mytus. By Frank HamiLton CusHING. 
"Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 321-447. 

Washington, 1894. 

All things come to him who waits. For sixteen years we have anxiously 
waited for Mr. Cushing to give to the world the vast store of legend which 
he acquired during his residence in Zufi. Particularly did we long for 
the publication of the Creation Myth of which we had, so often, heard him 
speak. Knowing how feeble his health usually was, and how his scant 
seasons of strength were occupied with other labors, we feared, at times, 
that our patient waiting would never be rewarded. But at last we behold 
the bow of promise. 

More than one fourth of the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
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Ethnology is occupied with his article on “Outlines of Zufi Creation 
Myths.” Of the one hundred and twenty-seven large quarto pages which 
compose ihe article, fifty-five are devoted to an “Introduction.” This 
gives a history of the tribe and explains many important matters. Among 
other things, it gives his reasons for believing that the worship and mythic 
lore of the Zufis retain their original purity and have not been modified 
by Christian influence, notwithstanding the fact that Catholic missionaries 
have labored in Zufi for centuries. From personal observation we are 
satisfied as to the correctness of his conclusions in this particular ; but, if 
we were not, the myths, themselves, afford all the proof we could desire. 
They bear evidence, throughout, of unadulterated paganism. 

One reason why paganism continued to flourish under the very shadows 
of the Christian fane undoubtedly was, that the priests, for all their zeal 
and watchfulness, did not understand how far-reaching and all-embracing 
the cultus was. When paganism stared them in the face, they often did not 
recognize it. If the Indians attended mass and accepted some of the 
sacraments, the pious fathers regarded them as converted. Mr. Cushing 
gives an interesting instance of this blindness on the part of the mission- 
aries when he tells us that they allowed the Indians to adorn the walls of 
the mission church with pagan symbols. These paintings we have our- 
selves seen. 

We once questioned the good priest of San Rafael, New Mexico (whose 
desert parish — about the size of the State of Connecticut — included the 
Zuni villages), concerning the faith of his Zui parishioners. ‘“ They are 
Catholics, of course,” said he, “no other clergymen than ours have ever 
labored among them. What did you think they were?” We expressed 
the opinion that they might, possibly, be heathens. “Oh, they have their 
harmless superstitions,” he answered. “ But what people have not their 
superstitions?” True. But in this case the “superstitions ” amounted to 
an elaborate cultus that filled the thoughts and lives of the people and left 
no room for the teachings of the Nazarene. 

Mr. Cushing gives us, at some length, the reasons why, in his time, the 
people of Zufi refused to repair the old mission church of “Our Lady of 
Guadalupe ” which was falling to ruin. He seems not to be aware that 
since he left New Mexico the old church has been thoroughly repaired by 
the Indians, and not, as we were told, at the instance of white people, but 
through the initiative of the governor of Zuni, who hoped, by repairing the 
church, to distinguish his administration. 

The stories here presented are called “outlines,” and they are, evidently 
only epitomes; but they bear indications of having been epitomized by 
the Indian story-teller and not by the translator. They seem to form an 
abridgment made as an introduction for the pupil into the mysteries of 
Zuni lore. We have little doubt that among the well informed of the tribe 
almost every paragraph in this version spreads into a long tale. 

The story of the emergences of the people from the lowest of the “ four 
cave-wombs of the world” to the surface of the present world is disposed 
of here in two paragraphs. The analogous division of the origin myth of 
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the Navahoes is of great length and is crowded with incidents. We doubt 
not that, fully told, the version of this tale by the Zuhi would be even 
longer and more eventful than the version of the ruder Navaho. 

Mr. Cushing gives us, in his introduction, some valuable explanations 
which help us to an understanding of the myths — explanations such as he 
only can give ; but they are inadequate. He promises further explana- 
tions in the near future, and we have no doubt that in these he will make 
plain to us all the hidden meanings of the wondrous tales, as far as it is 
possible to make plain to the mind of the Aryan, at the close of his great- 
est century, the thoughts of a race, physically different, whose minds are 
still in the era of the stone age. But we greatly regret that such explana- 
tions do not appear simultaneously with the present work. To a majority 
of readers, the very nature and purpose of these myths must remain a 
mystery, while to many they must seem, in part at least, devoid of mean- 
ing. They evidently require long descriptions of Zuhi custom, ceremonial, 
creed, and social organization to make them understood, and a goodly share 
of pictorial illustration would be of advantage to them. 

In many instances the rhetorical, poetic, and witty embellishments of 
the tales may be understood by all. They deal with principles of human 
nature which are alike among all races and in all ages; but there are 
other cases where the allusions and illustrations may be understood only 
by the initiated. If the Bible and Shakespeare need elaborate comments 
for their proper-understanding, how much more do these tales of the 
unlettered Zufi require them ! 

It must be remembered, too, that the stories given in these “ Outlines ” 
were not composed for mere entertainment, but in order to hand down 
through the ages statements which were believed to be facts of the most 
vital importance. To the Indian, they are profound philosophy. The 
perusal of the tales may possibly give the reader the idea that the Zufians 
do not possess tales of a different character,— legends which, though 
describing mythic places and characters perhaps, were apparently com- 
posed by authors of literary ambition who drew their characters and 
arranged their incidents with a view to charm the auditor, rather than to 
instruct him. They have many stories of this character, which Mr. Cush- 
ing has collected, and which, we hope, he will not long delay in giving 
to the world. One story of his, “The Tale of the Scarlet Feather” it 
might be called, is a Zui variant of the story of Orpheus; but those 
who have heard it, all concede that the polished Greek, the foremost of his 
race, does not tell his tale as well as does the lowly man of Zuiii. 

Washington Matthews. 
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Tue Story or tHe InpIAN. By Georce Birp GRINNELL. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1895. Pp. x, 270. 

In this attractive book Mr. Grinnell offers his readers the fruits of a long 
and intimate acquaintance with Indian life. A sympathetic friend of the 
native speaks to us who appreciates the strong sides of his character with- 
out trying to conceal his human weakness. “He understands that the red 
man is a savage and has savage qualities, yet he sees also that the most i 
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impressive characteristic of the Indian is his humanity. For in his simpli- 
city, his vanity, his sensitiveness to ridicule, his desire for revenge, and his 
fear of the supernatural, he is a child and acts like one.” The wide expe- 
rience of the author and the directness of his style give his descriptions a 
vividness which places the book easily among the first in rank of popular 
descriptions of Indian life. 

The volume forms the first of a series of books entitled “The Story of 
the West Series.” For this reason the author deals primarily with the In- 
dian of the belt which stretches along the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and 
his descriptions must be understood to refer mainly to the tribes of that 
region. ‘The camp life is described in a number of exquisite sketches such 
as : The Indian’s Home, Recreations, Subsistence, Hunting, the War Trail, 
and each sketch is replete with ethnographical information. ‘The chapters 
which are of more immediate interest to the folk-lorist are entitled: Man 
and Nature, Creation, the World of the Dead, Pawnee Religion, the Olid 
Faith and the New. In all of these, well-selected examples of primitive 
belief are given. No attempt at a systematic treatment of the belief of 
these Indians must be expected in a popular book like the present. Mr. 
Grinnell has wisely confined himself to selecting a few typical ideas which 
illustrate the mode of thought of the Indian. The material has mostly 
been selected from the beliefs of the Pawnee and of the Blackfeet, and owing 
to the author’s intimate familiarity with these tribes it has been rendered 
in the most accurate manner and so that rather a statement of the Indian’s 
thoughts is given than a reflection of the visitor upon the ideas of the 
natives. The book is excellently adapted to familiarize the general 


reader with the life and the thought of the Indian of the West. 


Tue Cuitp AND CHILDHOOD IN FoLk-THoucut. (The child in primitive 
culture.) By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M. A., Ph.D. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. Pp. x, 464. 


In a prefatory note, the author explains that the present volume is an 
elaboration of lectures on “ The Child in Folk-Thought,” delivered in 1894 
at the summer school held at Clark University. In connection, as is 
remarked, with the topic of Child-Study, “an attempt is here made to indi- 
cate some of the chief child-activities among primitive peoples and to point 
out in some respects their survivals in the social institutions and culture- 
movements of to-day.” As a predecessor, the writer has had Dr. Ploss, 
whose works on “ Das kleine Kind,” “ Das Kind,” and “ Das Weib,” although 
encyclopedic in character, have nevertheless left certain aspects of the an- 
thropology of childhood untouched, while in English the child has found 
no such chronicler. The scope of the collection (for of such nature is the 
volume) may be best indicated by the headings of pages: Lore of Mother- 
hood, Lore of Fatherhood, Words for Child, Primitive Child-Study, Affec- 
tion for Children, The Golden Age, Children’s Food, Children’s Souls, 
Children and the Plant World, Children and the Animal World, Primitive 
Pedagogy, The Child as Social Factor, as Linguist, as Actor, as Poet, as 
Judge, as Oracle, as Weathermaker, as Healer, as Priest, as Hero, as Deity, 
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The Christ-Child, and Proverbs relating to the Child and Childhood. It 
will be readily understood that in this wide field will be found suggested 
many topics of interest to persons occupied with the care of children. We 
need only mention the titles Fatherright, Motherright, Primitive Measure- 
ments, Children’s Languages, Child Worship. Parents may be glad to 
learn that the mothers of the Himalayas put wakeful children to sleep by 
giving a violent whirling motion, brought about by seizing the child with 
both hands and aiding the action with the knees, which appears efficacious ; 
or that certain Western Indians are said to cover the mouth with the palm 
and hold the nose, when the infant attempts to cry ; although it may be 
doubtful if any American mother will imitate such methods. 

As the work is avowedly a collection, covering an enormous extent of 
linguistic and anthropological territory, it must of necessity be incomplete ; 
any one of the main divisions might easily be expanded into a treatise as 
large. Also no room is left for extended theoretical discussions. The bib- 
liography includes 549 works, and the subject-index of subordinate titles 
runs into the second hundred. 

A few remarks may here be ventured on one of the themes treated, which 
in connection with folk-stories has especial interest ; namely, the Child in 
the character of Hero. Every one knows that familiar nursery tales pre- 
sent children in this character, from Jack the Giant-Killer to a series of 
more original and less doctored stories. Wherefore this distinction? In 
the first place, we should naturally imagine that the honor given to a very 
youthful adventurer was justified by the purpose of the narration as a nur- 
sery amusement ; since the novelettes are meant for infants to hear, youths 
are naturally actors. This view, however, is superficial. The nursery fea- 
ture is an accident; such of these tales as are genuine were not originally 
intended for children only, but appealed to the interest of the entire com- 
munity. Among the Zulus, whose histories have been recorded by Calla- 
way, as well as among modern Europeans, the chief personage is usually a 
child. Our nursery stories describe the successful youth as oftéh appar- 
ently wanting in intelligence and force, as passing for an idiot until the 
moment arrives in which he shines forth resplendent in war and love. In 
these cases, it may be conjectured that the simplicity and folly attributed to 
the hero are the products of a modern literary taste, intent upon exaggerating 
contrasts ; we doubt if any primitive authority can be found for such pre- 
sentation. The true reason for the deification of childhood is presented 
by American Indian lore. Dr. Chamberlain quotes Mr. Rand as saying 
concerning the Micmac Indians, that children exposed or lost by their par- 
ents are miraculously preserved and endowed with superhuman powers, 
becoming the avengers of the guilty and the protectors of the good. The 
author had not seen the remarkable “Indianische Sagen” of Dr. Boas 
(see p. 75), in which occur interesting examples of the same idea. In 
the work of Dr. Matthews, “ Navaho Legends,” about to be published 
by the American Folk-Lore Society, occurs a form of the myth of the son 
who goes in search of his father, a narration so widely diffused through the 
world, in many tales which may have altogether independent origins. The 
“Slayer of the Alien Gods” ascends to heaven, procures the lightning 
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weapons of his father the Sun, and destroys with these the demons that 
oppress humanity. It seems to the writer of this notice, that it is in such 
elaborate myths, narrations intertwined with the life of the race, that we are 
to look for the origin of modern nursery tales ; the latter are reduced and 
transformed reductions of early rite myths, or are literary creations based 
on tribal myths which have served as their foundations. Did we have 
the Greek story of Phaethon in a genuinely popular version, we should find 
ourselves confronted with a story analogous to the Navaho tale, and con- 
nected with the hero of a tribe. The fundamental idea involved by these 
representations is that the destined deliverer must be of divine birth, is 
born invested with innate capacity, and is from the first different from the 
common clay of which humanity is constituted. Modern American politics 
may be pleased to insist on individual equality, but folk-lore believes in 
heaven-born mastership ; it is this conception that is expressed in nursery 
histories, though in a modernized and also vulgarized version. Such at 
least is the speculation suggested by a passage of Dr. Chamberlain’s col- 
lection : “ Carlisle has said: ‘The History of the World is the Biography of 
Great Men.’ He might have added, that in primitive times much of the 
History of the World is the Biography of Great Children.” 


NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science contain abstracts of papers presented during the meeting of 
1895 in Section H, titles of which have already been given in this 
Journal. The vice-presidential address of Frank Hamilton Cushing, on 
the “ Arrow,” is given in full, with illustrations. Fully printed, also, are 
papers on “The Cosmogonic Gods of the Iroquois,” by J. N. B. Hewitt, 
and on “ The Sacred Pole of the Omaha Tribe,” and “Indian Songs and 
Music,” by Alice C. Fletcher. Mr. Hewitt considers that “in the pro- 
tology of this people we see in full operation the effect of the imputative 
method of explaining the phenomena of nature, in the endowment with 
subjective attributes of the bodies and powers in nature. Herein lies the 
key to the entire cosmology of the Iroquois people.” The method pur- 
sued is linguistic; a sketch is given of Iroquoian cosmogony as related 
by Onondaga shamans of to-day, and the names of the chief personages 
discussed. In examining the appellation of the goddess called by the 
Hurons Aataentsic, Mr. Hewitt comes to the conclusion that the name 
signifies “ she whose body is black,” and this indicates her as the goddess 
of night. Yosheha’, the Iroquois demiurge, in virtue of his second name, 
he considers to figure the revivifying force of Nature, and not the sun, as 
maintained by Dr. Brinton, Miss Fletcher considers that the prototype 
of the pole may have been the Pole of the Thunder rites, belonging to one 
of the gentes, and about which rites were performed when the first thunders 
were heard in the spring. The Thunder gods, represented as birds, used 
clubs for weapons, and their adoration would represent success in war. 
The legend of the pole describes it as the home of the Thunder-birds, 


W. W. 
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whence paths of burnt grass diverge to the four quarters. The pole, pro- 
vided with a scalp and a sacred bundle to represent a human body, was 
annually ceremonially painted or anointed, and in its presence, as the 
centre of authority, were acted out semblances of battles and huntings. 
The pole and its ceremonies were also symbolical of the political organi- 
zation of the tribe, the rites containing evidence of successive changes of 
social constitution. Thus the ceremonies stand as evidence of the compli- 
cations of the social order existing in the most primitive communities. 
The paper on “Symbolism in Ancient Art,” by F. W. Putnam and C. C, 
Willoughby, in abstracted form, but with illustrations, has already been 
noticed in this Journal. 

Dr. George C. Keidel of Johns Hopkins University publishes a series of 
studies entitled “ Romance and Other Subjects.” The first number of this 
series was devoted to “ Evangile aux femmes. An Old-French Satire on 
Women,” and was issued in 1895. The second number, entitled “A 
Manual of AZsopic Fable Literature, a First Book of Reference for the 
Period ending A. D. 1500,” is entirely bibliographical, intended to give in 
full all titles of printed works of the fifteenth century ; prefatory chapters 
include “ History of Asopic Fable Literature,” “‘ History of Related Sub- 
jects,” “History of Special Fields of Literature,” “History of Single 
Fables,” and “Tables of Fable Literature.” Under the title “ Incuna- 
bula,” are mentioned all existing copies of early printed editions of authors 
like Laurentius Valla, Vincentius Bellovacensis, etc., with the libraries to 
which they belong, the prices at which they have been sold, their condition 
as perfect or imperfect, etc. This part of the work is in the nature of a 
librarian’s catalogue, and as such will be valuable to collectors. In a 
brief introduction, the writer defines Fable Literature as including “all 
forms of animal tales in which a moral purpose is evident. Such tales 
appear to have existed at all times and among all peoples, and the attempt 
to trace mutual relations between them in their oral form appears to be a 
well-nigh hopeless task.” The incompleteness of accessible information 
leads Dr. Keidel to remark that the extent of this field of literature is so 
immense as to leave room for the subsequent gleaning of at least an equal 
amount. 

The third number of the first volume of “ Ethnologisches Notizblatt ” 
contains a new contribution on the Orang Bélénda of Malacca, by N. A. 
Grinwedel, based on observations of the indefatigable traveller, Krolf 
Vaughan Stevens. The investigations of this ingenious and careful 
observer have opened an entirely new field in the study of the art of the 
uncivilized tribes of the far East. In the present contribution, charms for 
driving away the tiger, paintings of the body belonging to the tiger claw, 
and the great organization of the Bélénda are described. There are brief 
notes on many other subjects. Students of American ethnology will be 
interested in a description of calabashes collected among the Lenguas of 
Paraguay. These vessels are decorated with concentric circles connected 
by lines which according to the collector, Dr. Bohls, represent villages and 
the trails connecting them. A very full review of recent literature, mostly 
from the pen of Bastian, forms the greater part of the number. 
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The twelfth volume of Germanistische Abhandlungen contains a number 
of contributions offered by members of the Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir 
Volkskunde (Silesian Folk-Lore Society), in honor of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the doctorate of Karl Weinhold. Twelve papers are included in the 
publication. Among these may be especially mentioned two interesting 
accounts of Silesian custom. P. Drechsler, under the title ““ Handwerks- 
sprache und -Brauch,” describes especially the usages with which the 
artisan was formerly admitted to the freedom of his craft as a fellow 
(Geselle) or a master (Meister), the custom being that such promotion 
should be preceded by years of service as a wandering artificer. Usage 
prescribed special formulas by which should be greeted the fellow-work- 
man who in the course of his roaming entered the chamber where sat his 
fellows ; while a regular order of ceremonies attended the initiation which 
gave him the privileges of his trade. Within fifty years these have been 
going into oblivion. As the initiatory usages are described, these have for 
some time been infected by a comic element, which has mingled itself with 
the originally profound seriousness of the ceremonial. Drechsler observes 
that the performances and questions addressed to the candidate bear an 
unmistakable analogy to the initiatory festivals with which, in the Middle Age, 
students were made free of the universities. — In the other paper mentioned, 
F. Schroller sketches the characteristics of the Silesian folk, and points 
out the manner in which the spirit of the age modifies their actions and 
thoughts. The primarily patriarchal character of the life caused each 
farmer’s house to become a large family, in which the heads of the house 
bore the titles of father and mother. Servants sat at the same board and 
ate out of the same dish, uniting in the repetition of family prayers. In 
the village, also, the inmates formed a great family, the members of which 
were addressed and treated differently from outsiders. The title of 
‘man ” was rendered only to a married person, who might be the head of 
a house, and perpetuate the family name. Relationship, or to use the 
local term, “ friendship,” extends to only two or three generations ; iy 
the fourth generation, any consciousness of such connection is lost. Of 
anything like a family tree the peasants have no conception, and it is 
seldom that anything is known of a great-grandfather, while grandchildren 
of two brothers regard eack other as strangers. But modern ideas have 
penetrated Silesia: the new iarmer regards his employees as hirelings, to 
whom he stands purely in a business relation, and walls up the door which 
formerly admitted servants to the living-room of the family; if means 
permit, instead of a co-worker with his laborers, he is inclined to play the 
part of a mere inspector. — O. L. Jiriczek gives an account of an Icelandic 
seventeenth century elaboration of the Hamlet story, which, however, he 
finds to be dependent on the legend as contained in Saxo. — A. Hille- 
brandt briefly sets forth reasons for believing that Brahmanistic social 
regulations were only the survival of ethnic relations dependent on con. 
quest, and that the measure with which the system is to be judged must. 
be taken from the conceptions of antiquity, which were equally severe. 
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